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Che Ohbiects of 
Fiwanis international 


Co give primacy to the human and spiritual, rather 
than to the material values of life. 


Co encourage the daily living of the Golden Rule 
in all human relationships. 
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Co promote the adoption and the application of higher 
social, business, and professional standards. 


Co develop by precept and example, a more intelligent, 
aggressive, and serviceable citizenship. 
Co provide through Kiwanis Olubs, a practical 
means to form enduring friendships, to render altru- 
istic service, and to build better communities. 


‘Co co-operate in creating and maintaining that sound 
public opinion and high idealism which make possible 
the increase of righteousness, justice, patriotism and 
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WALL PLAQUE 


A beautiful plaque made from a hand-lettered as the plaque is made of a beautiful composi- 
design. The body type is black with the initial tion, clear and permanent. The full size is 
letters in red. The official emblem at the top 9%8 by 11% inches, including the self-contained 
is in blue and gold. Framing is unnecessary frame. Complete with cord ready for hanging. 

Price | to 9 each $1.00 
Price 10 or more .90 


Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ABOVE: Kiwanian Hugh S. Bonar, 
member, Citizenship Executive 
Committee. 


LEFT: Chief Justice Marvin B. 
Rosenberry of the Wisconsin State 
Supreme Court administering the 
oath of allegiance. No efforts 
were spared to make the cere- 
monies interesting and impressive. 


LEFT: The young folks qualified by 
education and instruction as well 
as by years to vote are shown 
marching in the parade which 
featured Citizenship Day. There 
was splendid community partici- 
pation in the parade which was 
watched by thousands of residents 
of Manitowoc and many thousands 
of visitors from other states. 


LEFT: One of the floats. The 
theme of this one was "Life, Lib- 
erty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness. Theres were a number of 
interesting and impressive floats 
in the parade. Each float ex- 
pressed a definite thought and 
added materially to the beauty 
of the parade. 
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ITIZENSHIP DAY was observed in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, with 
appropriate ceremonies. The young men and women received instruction in government and its operation during 
the earlier part of the year. Instruction was given by social science teachers and others of proven ability. All 
instruction was conducted in a non-political, non-sectarian and non-partisan manner. 

Citizenship Day climaxed the instruction. The students graduated into the electorate. 
The Kiwanis Club of Manitowoc worked diligently through the periods of instruction and with Hugh S. Bonar 
as a member of the Citizenship Executive Committee functioned in an important capacity on Citizenship Day. 
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Freedom 


Of Speech 


By HENRY P. CHANDLER 


Former President, Union League Club and City 
Club of Chicago and Prominent American Bar 
Association Member 





M Positive support to right of discussion urged 
by eminent jurist who addressed Illinois-Eastern 
lowa District Convention. Democracy will endure 
if such freedom is maintained declared speaker. 
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E ALL realize that in the time in which we live 
WV sicnocracy is in eclipse. The greater part of Europe 

is under the sway of totalitarian governments which 
permit little semblance of freedom. England and France 
have gone to war rather than submit to further extension of 
the rule of force practiced by Germany under its present 
leaders. In the process of waging war against dictatorship, 
these countries have to sacrifice at least temporarily some- 
thing of their own freedom. 

The United States is a long way in miles from troubled 
Europe but it has not been uninfluenced by what has hap- 
pened there in recent years. When freedom is snuffed out 
in one country after another, inevitably the question arises 
whether it is safe anywhere. When men see policies, politi- 
cal, economic, social, and international, carried out by force 
and apparently rather easily, they begin to wonder whether 
after all the future is not to the strong, and whether the 
nations that with all their defects, are trying to give the 
people a voice, and to gain their ends by discussion and rea- 
son, are not on the wrong road. 

The citizens of this country generally, I am sure, are not 
falling prey to these doubts. We maintain our faith in 
popular government for which the United States stands. 
Nevertheless we have every reason to consider anew in the 
light of present conditions, and not merely take for granted, 
the great principles of freedom embodied in our constitution. 
If we understand them clearly we shall be better able to 
preserve and apply them. One of these principles, and the 
one which I shall discuss, is the right of free speech. 

The right is guaranteed in the First Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, as follows: 

“Congress shall make no law * * * abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

This amendment applies only to Congress. But there are 
corresponding provisions in the constitutions governing the 
states. 

Free speech in essence is the right of discussion, the 
opportunity of anyone if he can persuade others to support 
the ideas that he favors and to join him in peaceably putting 
them into effect. The nature of the right indicates the limits 














“‘A struggle of centuries was required to establish what we should regard as 


elementary in a legislative body.”’ 
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of it. It goes as far as peaceable per- 
suasion and not a step beyond it. The 
test of free speech under the law is not 
whether the ideas uttered are conserva- 
tive or radical, popular or unpopular, 
but whether the speaker appeals to rea- 
son or to force. 

Free speech does not cover incitement 
to riot or to violation of law. As Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said in an often 
quoted sentence in a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, 

“The most stringent protection 
of free speech would not protect a 
man in falsely shouting fire in a 
theatre, and causing a panic.” 

But so long as a speaker is content to 
use the method of persuasion and he 
asks for only orderly action under the 
law in support of his ideas, he is not to 
be stopped because those ideas are re- 
garded by the majority of his country- 
men as foolish, or if carried out, harm- 
ful to the public interest. 

In a popular government reliance 
against evil consequence of wrong opin- 
ions must be placed in full discussion 
in which the fallacies and evil will be 
exposed, and the people will be educated 
to make a right decision. If we dare 
not trust the processes of popular edu- 
cations we do not belong in a democ- 
racy. The Constitution of the United 
States does trust and provision for free 
speech manifests that faith. John Mil- 
ton well expressed it when he wrote 
nearly three hundred years ago, in his 
famous “Areopagitica,” 

“Though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play on the earth, 
so Truth be in the field, we do in- 
juriously, by licensing and prohibit- 
ing, to misdoubt her strength. Let 
her and Falsehood grapple; who- 
ever knew Truth put to the worse 
in a free and open encounter?” 


Informed persons know that many of 
the political institutions and legal con- 
cepts of the United States were evolved 
from the experience through centuries 
of both England and the English col- 
onies. This is true of the principle of 
free speech. It was no young plant at 
the time of the adoption of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, but a tough and sea- 
soned oak, springing from centuries of 
development in England and growing 
with the increase of popular representa- 
tion in the English government. 

A struggle of centuries was required 
to establish what we should regard as 
elementary in a legislative body, the 
right of members of Parliament to ex- 
press their opinions freely upon the 
affairs of the nation. For asserting 
this right members of the House of 
Commons were imprisoned under the 
Tudor and Stuart monarchs. But the 
principle of immunity from prosecution 
for statements made in parliamentary 
debates was established by the Bill of 
Rights adopted upon the accession of 
William and Mary in 1688. Censorship 
of publications by the government was 
ended a few years later. The full rec- 
ognition of religious freedom in Eng- 
land did not come until after the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 
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The struggle for freedom of religion 
and freedom of speech in the English 
colonies in the seventeenth century was 
very similar to that in England. Our 
Puritan forbears came to the shores of 
America to find freedom to worship 
God in their own way, but it apparently 
did not occur to them that other persons 
were equally entitled to worship Him in 
their way. Offending books were burned 
and men and women adjudged heretics 
were persecuted in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony just as much as in the 
mother country. Finally about the time 
of the formation of the American Con- 
stitution, a more tolerant attitude pre- 
vailed on both sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The rule laid down in America 
by Roger Williams had been accepted 
here, that no person should be called 
in question for any difference of opinion 
in matters of religion or public policy 
who did not disturb the civil peace. It 
was this rule that was expressed in the 
guaranty of free speech in the First 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 

I have referred to the background of 
free speech in England and the Ameri- 
can colonies to indicate that among the 
English-speaking peoples it has devel- 
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“he is not to be stopped because 


those ideas are regarded as _ foolish.’’ 


oped correspondingly with democracy 
and is part and parcel of it. Democracy 
cannot endure without free speech. The 
essence of the democratic way of gov- 
ernment is that the people acting from 
time to time by majorities, decide. The 
people cannot decide wisely unless they 
have an opportunity to hear all sides of 
the questions involved. 

I know that often in our zeal we are 
sure that the opinions we hold are the 
only sound ones, and we consider that 
the people would be more certain to be 
right if they were not allowed to hear 
anything else. Germany proceeds upon 
that theory. But surely we must recog- 
nize that we are fallible. Frequently if 
we are honest we have to admit af 
the event that we have erred. Othe 
men are equally sure that their views, 
which may be opposite to ours, are 
right. We need to have faith in the 
effect of discussion and time to winnow 
the true from the false, and eventually 
to bring the acceptance of our ideas 
against all opposition if they are right. 
If they cannot bear that test they ought 
not to be accepted. They certainly 
ought not to be forced by suppressing 
criticism. In this connection I cite an- 
other notable utterance in one of the 
opinions of Justice Holmes, this time a 
dissenting opinion: 

“When men have realized that 
time has upset many fighting faiths, 
they may come to believe even more 
than they believe the very founda- 
tions of their own conduct, that the 
ultimate good desired is better 
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reached by free trade in ideas— 
that the best test of truth is the 
power of the thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the 
market; and that truth is the only 
ground upon which their wishes 


safely can be carried out. That, at 
any rate, is the theory of our Con- 
stitution.” 


Freedom of speech also makes for 
the orderly development of public poli- 
cies and is a safeguard against violence 
and revolution. We may as well recog- 
nize that change is a part of life. We 
can no more avoid it in government 
than in other fields, and we should not 
wish to avoid it because it is the means 
of progress. But it is desirable that 
change come gradually as a form of 
growth and not by explosion. Where 
discussion is free this is likely to be the 
case. The party in power moderates its 
program in order to minimize opposi- 
tion, and the party out of power is con- 
tent to rely on persuasion to change the 
program if the channels of persuasion 
are left open. 

But if the voice of opposition is si- 
lenced by compulsion the situation is 
very different. The groups dominant 
at the time, freed from the restraint of 
effective criticism, carry their policies 
to extremes. Those opposed, denied 
open expression, are driven to secrecy. 
But discontent is not thereby elimin- 
ated. It is only driven under cover. It 
accumulates to dangerous proportions 
and sooner or later it is likely to find 
vent in social upheavals that rend and 
destroy. It is not an accident that in 
England where the House of Commons 
provided a means for representation of 
public opinion the democratic reforms 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth -cen- 
turies were accomplished in an orderly 
manner, whereas in France which al- 
lowed no popular expression, the tyran- 
ny of the Bourbon monarchy was ended 





only by the French Revolution. In this 
century the merciless repression by the 
Czarist government in Russia, of any- 
thing in the way of popular protest, had 
its natural result in revolution. Chief 
Justice Hughes did not put the case on 
this score too strongly when he said in 
an opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court: 


“The greater the importance of 
safeguarding the community from 
incitements to the overthrow of 
our institutions by force and vio- 
lence, the more imperative is the 
need to preserve inviolate the con- 
stitutional rights of free speech, 
free press and free assembly in 
order to maintain the opportunity 
for free political discussion, to the 
end that government may be re- 
sponsive to the will of the people, 
and that changes, if desired, may 
be obtained by peaceful means.” 


I am glad to present this matter of 
free speech before representative citi- 
zens such as make up the Kiwanis clubs 
because after all the survival of free 
speech depends upon the attitude of 
citizens toward it. We all claim free 
speech for ourselves; we too often 
would deny it to others who hold what 
we regard as dangerous opinions. Yet 
it is evident that if the principle is 
valid, it cannot be restricted to views 
that we personally approve. It applies 
to all views expressed in an orderly 
manner. In the centuries following the 
Reformation religion was the principal 
subject of controversy. Today issues of 
labor and capital, the economic and so- 
cial order, and international relations 
divide men. We must beware that we 
do not take the course of our fathers 
in religion; namely, attempt to crush 
the expression of views that we do not 
like and reap the same unhappy conse- 
quences in retaliation and hate. 

There are manifestations of intoler- 
ance against which we need to be on 
guard. Take our system of industry as 
an example. I am by temperament and 
judgment a conservative. I believe that 
with all our economic ills, and I admit 
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they are many and serious, the system 
of private initiative still holds the 
greatest promise for the general well- 
being. But I recognize, as it seems to 
me every thinking man must, that there 
is need for public regulation to prevent 
abuses of private power of various 
kinds. Furthermore it is clear that 
there is a real question of public policy 
on which men sincerely differ now and 
will continue to differ: namely, whether 
and to what exent the participation of 
government in business should be ex- 
tended. The American people are sen- 
sible, not given to acting blindly. There 
is no reason to fear that if the problem 
of control of industry is freely dis- 
cussed, it will not be solved step by 
step as time passes in an orderly man- 
ner consistent with the public interest. 
Those persons in my judgment will do 
the republic a great disservice who try 
to prevent persons with whom they do 
not agree, from being heard, by calling 
them names. It seems now to be the 
fashion to stigmatize as a “communist” 
and inferentially a person who would 
overturn the government by force, any 
one who advocates a larger measure of 
governmental control of industry. In 
most instances this is altogether unwar- 
ranted. Conversely a person need not 
be an “economic royalist” to favor les- 
sening even the present degree of gov- 
ernmental participation in _ business. 
What is needed is a fair discussion of 
the issue on the merits, with earnest- 
ness but equally with good temper and 
respect for the opinions of others. 
Another field in which it is very im- 
portant that the right of discussion 
should be respected, is the field of labor 
relations. The right of employees to 
organize and to persuade other em- 
ployees to join their union, is now 
established by law. The employer is 
forbidden to interfere with it. Doubt- 
less there are still discriminations 
against union men by some employers, 
but they are growing less. Public opin- 
ion generally supports the right of 
workers to organize and the law protect- 
ing it may be expected to be increas- 
ingly observed. (Turn to page 691) 


‘*The right and duty of free speech go together.”’ 
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Chemurgic Doctrine is Designed 
to Help Agricultural Progress 


By ELMORE R. TORN 


Agricultural Director, East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
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HEMURGY is a word receiving lots 
of rightful attention these days. 
However, its energizing applica- 
tion in the interest of a union of soli- 
darity between agricultural and _ in- 


dustry has been sorely neglected. 

Chemurgy, in simple terms, means 
putting chemistry and all applied sci- 
ences to work on the farm for the mu- 
tual benefit of agriculture and industry. 
Chemurgic are designed to 
become one effective means of helping 
economically to convert farm crop sur- 
pluses into useful products. Also Che- 
murgic processes are designed to take 
timber resources, and even so-called 
waste timber, and convert them into 
useful, every-day products undreamed 
of until recent years. Sugar, starch, 
and cellulose content of the farm and 
timber crops of the United States will 
become the practical media for a new 
age or period of progressiveness in our 
civilization to be known possibly as the 
industrial alcohol-plastics era. 

In this new era of agricultural-in- 
dustrial development Kiwanis can play 
an important role as the torch bearer 
of a new movement that is destined to 
help elevate the plane of living of peo- 
ple on the farm and in the smaller 
rural, urban, and industrial communi- 
ties. Kiwanis has always been closely 
tied with agriculture; it feels and 
works for the betterment of rural and 
farming conditions, and this gives it its 
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proper cue to take an active lead in all 
educational features concerning the 
farm Chemurgic movement. 

For Chemurgy to do its full work 
calls for the introduction of new crops, 
as well as extended uses for established 


® Not regarded as a panacea for 
curing all ills but definitely can 
aid by supplementing other agri- 
cultural programs having to do 
with advancement of farming and 
industrial interests. 


Some that are being introduced 


crops. 
into the United States have never been 
grown commercially in the United 


States before. 

Tung tree groves have been devel- 
oped in Florida and southern Georgia, 
which demonstrate their practicability 
as a source of tung oil which is used 
as a drying agent for paints and var- 
nishes. Tung oil has until recent years 
been imported practically entirely from 
a foreign country. Most recent develop- 
ment of tung tree groves may be found 
in southern Mississippi and Louisiana, 
and in the Beaumont section of Texas. 

Soybean production, high in protein 











content and both edible and industrial 
oil, has found favor in the Middle West 
where it has been encouraged by Henry 
Ford, who uses the soybean as a 
foundation stock to make a number of 
the parts on the cars he manufactures. 

Besides their commercial value soy- 
beans have found favor as far south as 
northeast Texas as a soil builder and a 
high protein content forage crop. 

Since soil conservation is now dear 
to every American both from an eco- 
nomic sense and national defense mea- 
sure, soy beans because of their soil 
nitrogen given powers, which readily 
helps increase the productivity of the 
will increase in acreage until a 
large amount of soybean products 
previously imported from China will 
come from our own farms. Today this 
is already true and an expansion is 
steadily moving forward. 

Other crops that are being studied by 
chemists and scientists as a source for 
chemurgic products are the castor bean 
and perilla plants as further source for 
drying oils, and mammoth okra plants 
and other profuse growing fibre tex- 
tured plants as a source of cellulose for 
plastics. It becomes the job of the 
agronomist and economist to determine 
their practical value as a displacement 
or supplementary crop in our present 
scheme of agriculture. 

The same determination of practical 
value must now be applied to our estab- 
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lished farm crops to determine in like 

manner whether or not their present 

uses cannot be helped in the dollars- 

and-cents light by new and extended 

uses brought out by the application of 
(Turn to page 695) 
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Kiwanians and the Schools 


@ Director of Educational Clinic 
and Professor of Educational 
Psychology at University of 
Kansas stresses importance of 
Kiwanians working codperative- 
ly for a better school program. 


NE of the really international 


problems today is the local 
school system. Wherever one 
lives, whether north, south, east or 


west, or in Canada, the public schools 
are today receiving a vast amount of 
criticism, some of which is constructive, 
but most of which springs from some 
suspicion that the schools are in need 
of serious re-evaluation. The layman 
of today hears many conflicting opin- 
ions concerning school programs, meth- 
ods of teaching, and curricular offer- 
ings, and it is little wonder that he is 
disturbed concerning the direction the 
schools are going. This discussion is 
presented by one intensely interested 
in the schools, and who believes that 
there are many avenues open for im- 
provements, through the codperation 
of school leaders and community lead- 
ers. 

No one questions the fact that the 
schools are in transition. The clash be- 
tween the old courses of study’ and 
newer organizations of subject matter 
is waging strong; the struggle concern- 
ing methods of teaching advocated by 
the traditional school leaders and the 
more progressive enthusiasts is receiv- 
ing much space in all kinds of journals 
and newspapers. If the layman is not 
conversant concerning the problems of 
when to teach what, and how to do it, 
it is not the fault of the propagandists 
for various programs and methods. 

Kiwanians are interested in boys and 
girls, and particularly in those who find 
it difficult to make satisfactory adjust- 
ment in their little world. The term 
“under-privileged” is broad, and there 
is a danger that good Kiwanians may 
think of such children in terms of phys- 
ical handicaps, or of social or economic 
limitations. This article is prepared to 
present a picture of the under-privi- 
leged child who is created primarily as 
a result of the nature of our schools, 
and to suggest some of the factors 
which are important for Kiwanians to 
consider, if they are really serious 
about the preventive aspect of difficul- 
ties in children. 

You are probably aware that there 


By BERT A. NASH, Ph.D. 


Lieutenant Governor, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District 


are several million children of high 
school age who are not in high school, 
and many more who terminate their 
educational activities as soon as they 
arrive at the legal age for doing so. 
Under our present economic difficulties, 
it is impossible for most of these chil- 
dren to secure employment, so there is 
little left for them to do. The natural 
question which arises concerns the rea- 
son for these children withdrawing 
from the schools, when there is nothing 
to which they can turn. In addition to 
those who have left the schools, there 
are many more who stay in school but 
who have found nothing of interest to 
them, and whose enthusiasm for the 
program to which they are subjected 
approaches zero. 

Our school programs and our meth- 
ods of teaching do not meet the needs 
of the majority of the children in the 
schools. The subjects which they have 
to take are frequently not organized in 
a manner in which they can compre- 
hend them, and many children are in- 
capable of doing satisfactory work in 
some of the subjects. It is not surpris- 


ing that to many adolescents school is 
a distasteful process to be abandoned 
as soon as possible, and in the mean- 
time to tolerate it as best they can. 
This condition is not surprising when 
one ponders the fact that the courses 
of study of our schools have been made 
upon a false assumption. It has been 
characteristic of education to develop 
courses of study and methods which 
have seemed logical to school leaders 
and pressure groups of one kind or 
another, and to leave the matter of the 
ability of the learner almost entirely 
out of the picture. Our school pro- 
grams are primarily the heritage of a 
traditional society which limited school 
attendance (especially the high school) 
to a relatively select few. Since it has 
become the practice to try to send all 
children to high school, the group is no 
longer selected. Thus the introduction 
of the masses into the educational sys- 
tem, and requiring them to remain un- 
der our compulsory attendance laws, 
has created the problem of having a 
school program and organization which 
(Turn to page 689) 
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“Our system of pupil failure, which definitely labels the child as a failure, creates many personal 
problems, not the least of which is the child’s rebellion against a system in which he cannot succeed.”’ 
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Keys to Interpret F 


P UNTIL the last decade or so a 

businessman in almost any line 

of activity had chiefly to concern 
himself with what was going on in his 
own business or at least his own field. 
If he did this and kept only a passing 
interest in general affairs outside his 
field, he stood a reasonable chance of 
turning in an average or better per- 
formance. 

But in recent years the fast moving 
scenes in economic, political and social 
affairs which affect all business or in- 
dustry, either directly or indirectly, 
have made it imperative for the success- 


































Wesley Smith 


@ Learning about what is hap- 
pening in all lines of business, 
not just in the one in which a 
person is engaged, has become 
necessary writes this expert. 


ful businessman or businesswoman to 
maintain a much broader outlook. For 
today it is no longer possible for any 
man or woman in any activity of life 
simply to devote their attention and 
efforts to whatever particular line of 
activity they may be following. 
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inancial News 


By WESLEY SMITH 


Financial Editor, Los Angeles Times 


What has happened or is happening 
in Europe, Asia and in the various sec- 
tions of this country; what is happen- 
ing in their own particular line of ac- 
tivity; what is happening in other lines 
of activity—all have an important bear- 
ing on the success or failure of their 
own lines and own activities. 

The business or professional man or 
woman will find the financial section an 
indispensable aid in keeping abreast of 
the general business, industrial and 
financial background as it appears from 
day to day. 

The casual reader of the financial 
section seeing the multifarious reports 
on earnings, dividends, the banking po- 
sition, the money market, commodities, 
stocks and bonds, carloadings, etc., 
probably has a hazy idea of their signi- 
ficance. 

The mass of statistical data undoubt- 
edly strikes some of them as appalling. 
But behind these prosaic figures and 
items lay the clews as to what is tran- 
spiring throughout the world in the bat- 
tle man is constantly waging to make 
his living, in the process of which he is 
either pushing civilization upward or 
holding back the march of progress. 

How true this is may be discerned in 
the fact that if all other records of 
events for any given period were to be 
destroyed, and only the financial sec- 
tions of the daily press left, the histor- 
ian and the economist could still piece 
out a fairly accurate record of major 
trends and events. 

Recently in digging back into the 
newspaper files of 1914, I was impressed 
by the fact that the reader of the finan- 
cial pages in those hectic days before 
Europe plunged into war, was afforded 
a clearer and truer picture of what the 
future held than was the reader who 
(Turn to page 699) 
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My Personal Page 


HORSE SWAPPIN’ 


By ROE FULKERSON 


cially those in California, to have me admit that native 

Florida live stock runs largely to scrubs. Remember 
that I speak only of native live stock. We have brought 
in a lot of ash blonde Burma cattle and Kentucky horses, 
and the resultant crosses are tops, but native live stock is 
not so hot. 

Also remember that I speak only of cattle and horses. 
Some of our other native live stock is excellent. Take our 
alligators, for example. They have taken the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup at the National Alligator Shows in Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Marinette, Wisconsin, year after year. In simple 
fact, mother alligators in Florida have taken so many blue 
ribbons that it is not at all unusual for a litter of two or 
three hundred little ’gators to hatch out in the sand and 
start skittering toward the water, each little ’gator flaunt- 
ing a blue ribbon on its tail, a heritage from its prize win- 
ning mother. 

But I digress. 

Lake Trafford, over in the Everglades, teems with large 
mouthed black bass. I was over there fishing one day when 
the bass refused to teem, but you know how temperamental 
bass are. I was telling the guide in the putt-putt boat about 
the moving picture my friend Dave Newell had made of men 
fishing for bass on horseback down here in Florida. You 
may have seen the picture. They rode around the shallow 
water in the edge of the lake and cast from horseback and 
caught a lot of bass. 

This reminded him of a friend of his, Jeff Davis by name, 
who was a fishing and hunting guide over in Big Cypress 
Swamp. Jeff had a typical little Florida scrub pony which 
was the family pet. Four or five of Jeff’s children would 
ride the pony at the same time. They had taught the pony 
a trick. When they kicked him in the flank with their 
heels, he would sit down and sit there until all the chil- 
dren had slid off. 

One day Jeff got a call to meet a northern sportsman at 
the train and take him hunting. When the train pulled in, 
Jeff was surprised to see the northerner go up to the express 
car, where they let down a ramp for a horse to walk out of 
the car. The gentleman had brought his horse on the same 
train. 

What a horse it was! Tall and rangy, weighing about 
twelve hundred pounds, the big bay made Jeff’s little pony 
look like a Lilliputian plug. Jeff admired that horse more 
than any animal he had ever seen, and he would have been 
willing to swap all his possessions for it. 

They started hunting. Ahead of them in the palmetto, 
Jeff saw a covey of quail. He kicked the pony in the flank 
and the pony sat down. The northern hunter looked down 
in amazement and demanded “What’s the matter with that 
horse?” “It’s quail,” explained Jeff. “He sets ’em. You 
ride over through that palmetto and you will find quail.” 

Incredulous, the stranger rode as Jeff directed and, shoot- 
ing from his horse, knocked down two quail as the covey 
flushed. He laughed heartily and told Jeff he had never 
before seen a horse which would set quail. 

Half a mile further on, Jeff saw turkey tracks in the sand. 
The tracks were still damp, showing that the turkeys had 
just passed. He kicked the pony in the flank again. “More 


| KNOW it will please my friends in other states, espe- 
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quail?” laughed the stranger. 
said Jeff. “He sets them, too. 


“No, it’s turkey this time,” 
I’ll ride over this way and 
see if I can get them up. You sit there and get a shot as 
they cross the road.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Jeff rode around the 
palmetto and sure enough he flushed a big gobbler and three 


hen turkeys. The visitor knocked down the gobbler. He 
was highly elated and asked Jeff if he would sell the pony. 
Jeff said it was his children’s pet and not for sale. 

Within a mile, Jeff saw the antlers of a big buck sticking 
up across the palmetto. Again he kicked the pony in the 
flank. “Is it quail or turkey this time?” asked the stranger. 
“It’s deer,” replied Jeff. “Deer are out of season and you 
must not shoot them, but I’ll show them to you.” He rode 
in a circle around back of the deer and to the delight of the 
hunter a buck, two does and a little speckled fawn leaped 
out across the road in front of him. 

When Jeff came back, the gentleman told him he simply 
had to have that pony. He said price was no object. He 
wanted to take that pony back north and show him off to his 
friends. Jeff told him the only thing in the world he would 
take for his pony was the hunter’s fine big bay. The rich 
man said “Jeff, you have made a horse trade,” and they 
traded horses right there. 

Half a mile further on, they came to a little stream which 
they had to ford. Jeff rode ahead on the big horse. As the 
hunter followed on his new pony, his feet almost touched 
the water. He raised his heels and accidentally touched 
the pony in the flank. The pony sat down in the creek. 

“What’s the matter with this crazy animal?” exclaimed 
the exasperated hunter. “That's bass, Mister!” said Jeff. 
“He sets them, too!” 

The rest of the day the hunter did not speak to Jeff. He 
merely looked at him reproachfully from time to time until 
they were finally back at Jeff’s cabin. As soon as they rode 
in and dismounted, five or six of Jeff’s children piled on the 
pony. The child in the saddle touched the pony on the flank 
and he sat down suddenly and dumped the load of laughing 
children like a steam shovel dumping a load of sand. 

Jeff looked at the stranger and the stranger looked at 
Jeff. Neither said anything for a moment. Then the 
stranger said, “How about trading back? I’ll give you 
twenty dollars to boot.” “Mister,” said Jeff, “that’s two 
hoss trades you’ve made in one day!” 

Of course Jeff was not a Kiwanian. There was no Com- 
mittee on the Business Ethics of Hoss Swappin’ to refer 
the matter to. It was just that Jeff wanted the horse so 
badly that he allowed his naturally honest nature to be 
pushed into the background, but when he got home and 
faced his wife and children, he realized that he had to undo 
as nearly as possible the wrong thing he had done. 

It strikes me that one of the finest ethical rules a man 
could lay down for his personal conduct would be just this: 
When he contemplates some transaction which is in the twi- 
light zone of sharp practice, or edging over a little in the 
direction of dishonesty, ask himself “If my wife and young- 
sters knew all about this, what would they like to have me 
do?” 

Remember, also, that when Jeff did the right thing, he got 
twenty dollars to boot on the transaction! 
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@ "The Eyes Have It" in the land 
where the cow is queen and the 
gold comes from the valleys in- 
stead of the hills. Kiwanians of 
Monroe, Wisconsin, keep unceas- 
ingly at the job of telling a conti- 
nent about "The Swiss Cheese 
Capital of the U. S. A." and "The 
Limburger Capital of the World.” 


OR as long as it has been in exist- 

ence the Kiwanis Club of Monroe, 

Wisconsin, has been disseminating 
information on cheese and 
interest in cheese. The work has gone 
on for a long time because the Monroe 
Kiwanis club is eighteen years old and 
its charter is signed by J. Mercer Bar- 
nett, who was International president 
in 1920-1921. 

Monroe Kiwanians are interested, 
however, in certain kinds of cheese, 
Swiss and Limburger, most especially 
Swiss. The gold in the hills of Green 
County has holes in it, it’s Swiss cheese. 
Monroe, Wisconsin, proudly announces 
itself to all who will look or listen as 
“The Swiss Cheese Capital of the U. S. 
A.” That Kiwanis had a great deal to 
do with this prominence is an accepted 
fact. 

At the 


promotig 


time Kiwanians of 


present 





Monroe tells the mo- 
torist about it, Stand- 
ing left to right are 
Kiwanians Ray Young 
cheese executive and 
E. A. Odell, publisher 
of the Monroe Evening 
Times. 


Cheese is King in Green County all right. 


Holes in It 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


Monroe, along with other civic agen- 
cies, are working to make Cheese Day, 
to be held during October, 1940, of par- 
ticular interest to the 50,000 persons 
who attend the once-every-five-years 
celebration. 

In Plymouth, Wisconsin, is the 
Cheese Exchange where are established 
prices for American cheese the world 
over. Plymouth is the American cheese 
capital of the world. And Kiwanians 
are at the helm in Plymouth as they are 


are in Monroe. There is no rivalry 
between these two centers, except 
healthy trade rivalry. Each is estab- 


lished in its field and in each section 
there is so much to do that there isn’t 
even any time to think up things to 
worry over. 

Kiwanis clubs are active in both 
cities, Plymouth and Monroe. Each 
little city is a lively, friendly commu- 
nity. Local improvements are paid for 
in cash, bonded indebtednesses are 
either unbelievably low or non-existent. 
Taxes are minimum, schools are im- 
pressive. Everyone. depends, directly 
or indirectly, on the cheese industry. 
Plymouth has been described in a pre- 
vious article. These paragraphs belong 
to Monroe. 

This section which now is Green 
County, Wisconsin, has an interesting 


But here are the Queens. 
ites with a few herds o 


_ Contented cows is correct. 
magnificent Brown Swiss. 


history. In the early eighteen hundreds 
Indians prospected for lead. Then in 
1820 white men came as Indian trad- 
ers. Then Irish, Scotch, Scandinavians, 
Germans and some adventurous New 
Englanders took up government land 
and started wheat farming. None of 
these efforts was important. Things 
were pretty tough in Switzerland in 
1845. There was unemployment, busi- 


ness stagnation and increasing pov- 
erty. The canton of Glarus in Switz- 
erland approved a plan to establish 


a colony in America. Two advance 
agents arrived in the Middle West in 
July, 1845, and looked over Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and in 
northern Green County in the Sugar 
River Valley they found land with 
hills and ruggedness more like Switz- 
erland than anything they had seen. 
Entry was made at Mineral Point cov- 
ering a single tract of 1200 acres. The 
colonists arrived after a four months’ 
journey and there founded New Glarus, 
far from railroads or communication 
with the outside world. There were 155 
men, women and children who made 
the ocean journey on a sailing vessel. 
There were deaths and discourage- 
ments and as thrilling tales of hard- 
ships and adventures as will be found 
in most any section of the continent. 


Fine Holsteins are the fayor- 
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Just about every person in this colony 
of Swiss knew how to make cheese. 
One must skip a good many years 
and get down to comparatively recent 
times for after all this is a story of 
what is being done right now. Emery 
A. Odell, editor and publisher of 
The Monroe Evening Times, has put it 
all very carefully into a little book. It 
is interesting reading just as Kiwanian 
Odell’s newspaper plant is an interest- 
ing place. His paper is one of the as- 
sets of which Monroe is very proud. 
The colonists went into dairying in 
1846. They got their first cows, one to 
a family, from Ohio and paid $12 each 
for them. Hard cheese was made for 
their own use. Dairying grew more 
important, they bought more land, 
more cattle. The trained cheesemakers 
came from the Valley of the Emmen 
in Switzerland and took charge of fac- 


tories. The copper kettles, tools, sup- 
plies, rennet, all came from Switzer- 
land. Dealer control extended to 


strings of factories, then the codpera- 
tive factory system was introduced, 
farmers employing the cheesemaker 
for the neighborhood, selling their 
product monthly to Monroe wholesal- 
ers who built the storage and curing 
warehouses and had outside market 
setup. 

They developed vast herds of Hol- 
steins and Brown Swiss cattle. They 
produced Swiss cheese said to be every 
bit as good as the best cheese made in 
Switzerland. And Swiss cheese is not 
all that is produced. From Green Coun- 
ty comes most of the Limburger cheese 
manufactured in America. Visit Mon- 
roe and you learn a lot of things about 
Limburger, named, by the way, from 
the Belgian city of Limburg in the 
neighborhood of which the cheese was 
invented. Natural Swiss and natural 
















ture. 


Limburger are the genuine, old-fash- 
ioned dairyland product, produced by 
cheesemakers from milk by special 
methods and available after aging for 
cheese lovers through the continent. 
Among a lot of reasons for Green 
County being good for cheese production 
is the great number of cool nights. 
Practically every human being engaged 
in the manufacture of cheese in this 
section is a native Swiss or of Swiss 
parentage. 

Cheesemaking pretty largely is a 
small factory affair. Here is the gen- 
eral way cheese production works out. 
The typical Green County setup is as 
follows: The farmer produces the milk 


could call it 
be technical. 
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Left: Here’ s an early process in the making of a Swiss 
cheese, the ‘“‘eye-forming’’ bacteria, sometimes known as 
the ‘‘starter’ Js being added by this Swiss expert. You 


“lactobacillus bulgaricus’ if you wanted to 
Some makers have their own bacteria cul- 


This one shown here has an unbroken lineage of 
over 12 
Below : 

and turned daily and get their salt from the outside. A 
long laborious curing method gives them the flavor that 


years. It is owned by the Carl Marty Company. 
Swiss cheeses are fussy. They have to be washed 


brings the praises and prizes. 






Photos courtesy The Carl 
Marty Company, Monroe Wis. 


The Swiss cheese industry is 
pce. Cheeses are a big gam- 
Here are right close to ten 
thousand dollars worth of ‘‘wheels’’ and it’s onl 
a small part of a big plant. These ‘‘wheels’’ weig 
right around two hundred pounds apiece. 


and hauls it to his coéperatively-owned 
cheese factory. The maker, employed 
by the farmer group on a percentage 
basis, makes the cheese. The dealer, 
with storages in communities nearby, 
buys the cheese on a month’s output 
basis, at a figure agreed upon by the 
dealer group, and stores it to take his 
chances with the market. The dealer 
employs salesmen to contact distant 
consumption points, disposing of quan- 
tity lots to brokers, wholesale houses 
and buyers for organization and retail 
stores. There are some large factory 
producers. The Carl Marty Company 
is one of these. Ray Young, an execu- 
(Turn to page 701) 
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Employee Owned and Operated 


® Interesting Industrial Relations 
development handled by Kiwanian 
of Birmingham, Alabama. Strictly 
idealistic measures effective dur- 
ing 18 years of successful opera- 
tion. 


NIQUE in the industrial world of 
today is the employee-owned and 
employee-managed plant of the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company of 
Birmingham, Alabama—the largest in- 
dividual cast iron pipe foundry in 
America. 


The company operates under 











ing of pharmaceuticals 


Exterior view of Medical Dispensary Building, which is a small but completely modern 
hospital, including facilities for general medical, surgical and dental work, and 
In addition to the company’s full-time medical staff, several of 
Lirmingham’'s Outstanding specialists are on call for Acipco employees. 


By W. GORDON VAIL 


Chairman, Alabama District Committee on Publicity; 


the Eagan Plan of Business Adminis- 
tration, which plan was formulated and 
put in effect in 1922 by John Joseph 
Eagan, former president and chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the com- 
pany. 

Early in the history of the company, 
which was organized in 1905, Mr. Eagan 
came to realize what a great manufac- 
turing plant operated according to the 
teachings of Jesus might mean to in- 
dustry; and he devoted the last fifteen 
years of his life to the creation of a 
permanent plan of organization em- 
bodying this ideal. Mr. Eagan believed 


dispens- 








8 Lge 


sce OI LARE SE 


Exterior view of Service Building, which houses Acipco’s Y. M. C. A., with separate facilities for 

white and colored, including gymnasium and night school classrooms, restaurants, recreation 

and conference rooms, ame office, locker and shower rooms and a few miscellaneous departmental 
offices. 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Bessemer 


that workers and management teamed 
up together with invested capital and 
having a common objective of service, 
could make the best pipe at a fair price 
and pay the most wages and have the 
most fun doing it. He also believed 
that opportunity for useful, honest work 
should be given to every one; that 
workers should be safeguarded against 
unemployment; that they should be paid 
a living wage, and given adequate at- 
tention in case of accident or sickness; 
and that provisions should be made for 
old age pensions. He further believed 
that the workers should share in the 
management of the business. 

Mr. Eagan knew that individual men 
and women live only a short time at 
the most, but that a great business en- 
terprise may continue indefinitely. Its 
life is limited not by years, but by the 
quality and the extent of the service it 
renders to the public. He wanted the 
practice of following the teachings of 


William Davis Moore, past president of the Kiwan- 
is Club of Birmingham, international figure in 
the cast iron pipe industry and president of the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company since 1924. 


Jesus in the conduct of business to live 
after him; and it was his desire that 
the Eagan Plan of Business Adminis- 
tration would serve as a practical ex- 
ample and be handed down for the 
benefit of future generations. 

Mr. Eagan had the courage of his 
convictions which he demonstrated in a 
practical way by writing in 1922, a 
codicil to his will, in which he outlined 
in detail the principles and objectives 

(Turn to page 691) 
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“RECOGNITION DAY FOR NEW CITIZENS” 


has been adopted as the theme for the present ad- 
ministrative year of Kiwanis International. 

This theme is most timely. Present conditions certainly 
suggest that there was never a time when it was more 
essential for the citizens of our two countries to appreciate 
their choice heritage and to understand and exercise their 
full responsibilities as individual citizens. Only so can the 
cherished privileges of citizenship in our two countries be 
preserved. 

Kiwanis therefore confronts a real opportunity in arous- 
ing all citizens to appreciate the conditions under which they 
live and to inspire in them the sincere purpose to carry 
through in every way their duties as citizens. 

While a certain educational and inspirational work is to 
be done for all citizens, it is appreciated more than ever 
that it is most essential that the wisest possible plans be 
laid to teach those in our schools who are to be our future 
citizens their heritage and their responsibilities. Another 
means to the desirable end of greater fidelity in citizenship 
is to give proper recognition to those entering into citizenship 
whether through becoming of age or through naturalization. 

Kiwanis clubs can have a part in achieving these two 
desirable results through the creation of a public opinion 
that will insist upon better citizenship education in the 
schools and by giving leadership to the arrangement of a 
“Recognition Day for New Citizens” in their respective com- 
munities. 

A recommendation by your Secretary was presented to 
the Board in November, 1938, that clubs be urged to arrange 
annual “Recognition Days for New Citizens” and this rec- 
ommendation was later approved by the International 
Board. This suggestion was an original one on the part 
of the Secretary who had from his study of the problem 
reached the conclusion that, while there was some attention 
paid to new naturalized citizens, little or nothing was being 
done to give any attention to the far larger number who 
were entering upon their citizenship responsibilities through 
becoming of age. 

Since then information has come concerning similar 
thinking on the part of other leaders which has led to the 
promotion of Citizenship Day in Wisconsin through the 
aggressive action of the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin and the establishment also in Illinois by legis- 
lation of the observance of Citizenship Day. 

Through practical experience we now have adequate 
knowledge of the value of such recognition of new citizens 
and Kiwanis clubs are therefore urged to initiate action in 
their communities for the observance of an annual “Recog- 
nition Day for New Citizens” or to codperate with plans for 
the observance of a similar program, whether called Citi- 
zenship Day or any other name. 

The plan is simple in its fundamentals but it allows of a 
wide and almost limitless development of detail and exten- 
sive arrangements. The fundamental aim should be to 
bring together all who have become citizens during the 
previous year either through naturalization or because of 
their becoming of age. The date may well be determined 
by local conditions. Proper speakers and proper ceremonies 
to give emphasis to the responsibilities these new citizens 
are entering upon should obviously be arranged. In connec- 
tion with this public meeting there is a large opportunity 
for the arranging of many other phases of observance such 


Citas een a Responsibility—the Price of Liberty” 


as special music, a parade of the new citizens, floats giving 
emphasis to the occasion, etc. On the frontispiece of this 
issue of the magazine are presented pictures of the observ- 
ance of a Citizenship Day of unusual significance in Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin. Lieutenant Governor Hugh Bonar was a 
member of the Executive and Program Committees and all 
the members of the Manitowoc Kiwanis club were active in 
the different phases of arrangements for this significant 
occasion. 

In addition to the observance of “Recognition Day for 
New Citizens” or Citizenship Day and yet related to it, an 
educational work should ultimately if not immediately be 
carried on which can make the plan of even greater value. 
It is suggested that an appropriate observance of the day 
be arranged but either initially or as early as possible tied 
up with this should be carried on a very definite plan of edu- 
cation of the new citizens to be recognized in the observance 
of the day. This phase can be the means of giving them a 
more adequate, resultful understanding of the duties upon 
which they are entering. In Manitowoc, for example, some 
1,300 young people were taught in citizenship classes in 
advance of the observance of Citizenship Day. 

It is obvious that through the publicity given to the pro- 
gram of recognition of the new citizens as well as the edu- 
cational classes in citizenship, if they are held, much can be 
done to awaken maturer citizens to appreciate the favorable 
conditions under which they are living and to devote them- 
selves with renewed loyalty to the exercise of their full 
obligations as citizens of our two great countries. 

The observance of “Recognition Day for New Citizens” 
will likewise prove to be a constructive influence in over- 
coming the all too active propaganda of the many “isms.” 
While it is believed that we all should be alert and where 
necessary oppose any radical influences, it is obvious that 
the preservation of our heritage is to be fundamentally 
accomplished not by such negative activities but rather by 
constructive methods such as the education of the young, of 
new citizens and the inspiring of all to a new patriotism 
and fidelity in the exercise of citizenship responsibility. 

While many Kiwanis clubs have in the past participated 
in so-called Americanization plans which have resulted in 
some emphasis upon citizenship duties on the part of those 
who became citizens through naturalization and some clubs 
have more recently carried out plans for the recognition of 
all new citizens, both native born and naturalized, yet con- 
sidering the need and the opportunity all too little has yet 
been done. 

Kiwanis clubs are therefore urged to give leadership in 
this important matter. I.et them initiate plans for an im- 
pressive annual observance of “Recognition Day for New 
Citizens” or play their full part in the carrying out of any 
other local plan for accomplishing the same result. 

More “Recognition Days for New Citizens,” with classes 
in citizenship preceding them, will contribute much to the 
fulfillment of the objective suggested by our administrative 
theme, “Citizenship Responsibility—the Price of Liberty.” 
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Music Pays Dividends 


HE value of music to Kiwanis is 
ick something that can be arbitrar- 

ily set or defined. To arrive at even 
a general estimate of its worth to our 
organization we must take several fac- 
tors into consideration. 

First—Amount or Quantity. Obvi- 
ously, the more we draw on the great 
torehouse of music, the greater value 
we take unto ourselves. We profit not 
only from the total number of clubs 
that make use of music, but also in 
direct proportion to the amount of 
music used in each individual club. 
Thus we come to realize that the value 
of music to us will increase as Kiwanis 
grows, but even more so as we per- 
suade each club to make full use of all 
that music offers for its particular 
program, 





“You should have a good pianist.’’ 


Second—Kind or Quality. It is not 
enough that every club in International 
should make use of music. While such 
a state of affairs would be a very hap- 
py one, a moment’s thought will sug- 
gest that music has many, many, vari- 
eties on its shelves, and if we are to 
receive anything like the value there 
is for us we must use as many of these 
as possible. Therefore, it becomes nec- 
essary to admit that we increase the 
value of music to Kiwanis by adding to 
the average Kiwanian’s knowledge of 
music. This we must do if we are to 
continue to grow musically. 

Third—Outside Thinking. This 
sounds strange—but let me explain 
what I mean. The value of music does 
not rest entirely on how much we use 
of it, or on what kind we use; you must 
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By FRANK STAIGER 


Chairman, International Committee on Music; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, Michigan 


® He figures that whatever is par- 
ticipated in by more than one 
hundred thousand men becomes 
very important in their lives. It 
means inspiration and fellowship. 


also give consideration to a third ele- 
ment, which is the human element. In 
other words, if we are to get anywhere 
near the value there is for us in music, 
we must be willing to bring a certain 
amount of intelligent thought to the 
planning of its use in our clubs. Vari- 
ety and ingenuity still pay big divi- 
dends. This thing I have chosen to call 
“outside thinking,” simply becomes the 
motivating power that taps the un- 
bounded supply of music and puts it 
across in any Kiwanis club. Show me 
the Kiwanian who is willing to do some 
thinking about music in his club, and 
I’ll show you a man who is going to 
discover the value of music to Kiwanis. 

This brings us to the conclusion that 
the value of music to Kiwanis is very 
largely the value of music to a Kiwanis 
club and that value depends to a great 
extent on “How Much,” “How Many,” 
and “How Well.” 

Well, you say that’s all very lovely, 
and undoubtedly reasonably true, but 
what about music right here in our 
own club. What can you tell us that 
will be of practical help to us in the 
solving of such problems as are ever 
present in the carrying out of our 
musical program? 

Let me reply to that perfectly fair 





“Your group must get used to the sound of their 


individual voices. 


question by telling you as briefly as I 
can the three questions most often 
asked regarding club musical diffi- 
culties. 

First, by far, comes this query— 
“What can we do to get our club to 
really sing? Now I’m always glad to 
hear that question no matter what 
form it takes, because it tells me there 
is a real interest in club singing. 
When a Music Committee chairman or 
a song leader knows his club isn’t sing- 
ing as it should it means that, all 
things being equal, if there is any way 
of improving the singing he’s going to 
find it out and try it on his particular 
gang. That means something is going 
to happen, and whatever happens is 
going to be to the good. Now, let me 








“You can’t have a singing club if you insist on 
giving about three minutes to one song.”’ 


give you two or three suggestions as 
answers to this question. Maybe you’ve 
been asking the same question here. 

Well, to start with, you should have 
a good pianist. This is not a matter 
of choice, it’s an absolute necessity. 
Your piano player can make or break 
your group singing. Too often we are 
inclined to give our praise to the ener- 
getic song leader, when, as a matter of 
fact, the person at the piano has been 
largely responsible for the excellence 
of the song-fest. Time doesn’t permit 
dwelling at great length on this re- 
quirement, but let me draw your at- 
tention to this fact: A good piano 
player can do wonders with a crowd in 
the matter of tune and rhythm because 
he can create that necessary confidence 

(Turn to page 690) 
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Jonesboro, Ark., Fights Trachoma 


GAIN the Jonesboro, Arkansas, 
Kiwanis club has stepped into 
the limelight with a public health 

project which created widespread in- 
terest, and received high commendation 
from public health officials. On August 
24 a trachoma clinic, under the direc- 
tion of county, state and govern- 
ment doctors, and sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club, was held in the offices 
of the County Health Unity, and more 
than 300 cases of “sore eyes” and 
“oranulated eyelids” examined. 

For some time it has been known 
that this infectious disease of the eye 
has been causing some 90 per cent of 
the blindness found in the so-called 


Above: Dr. K. W. Cosgrove, State Supervising 
Ophthalmologist, examines a typical trachoma 
case. 


Right: The examing staff, left to right: Doc- 
tors M. E. Blanton, O. T. Cohen, K. W. Cos- 
grove, A. M. Washburn and Dr. McCall. 


trachoma belt which extends down 
through the midwestern section of the 
United States from Chicago to the Gulf 
of Mexico. For more than a year the 
Arkansas State Health Department has 
been attempting to get accurate rec- 
ords on all known cases so that some 
means of control could be instituted, 
but as most of these cases are found 
in isolated rural sections contact with 
them was difficult. In selecting a health 
project for this year, the Kiwanis club 
felt it could be of real service to the 
Health Department in arranging a 
clinic to bring these cases to light, the 
first trachoma clinic ever held in the 
United States. 


















Above: Visiting and assisting doc- 
tors who help to make the clinic a 
success. 


Right: All trachoma suspects are 
registered. 


By M. L. MORLEY 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Jonesboro 


Civie clubs within a radius of a hun- 
dred miles were asked to codperate, and 
much publicity given the project 
through the untiring work of Miss 
Mary Britzman, Home Demonstrator, 
and her demonstration clubs through- 
out the county. Several buses were 
provided to carry school children to the 
clinic, and club members had cars 
available to bring in the large number 
who were unable to arrange for their 
own transportation. 

The clinic was in charge of Dr. K. W. 
Cosgrove, State Supervising Ophthal- 
mologist of Little Rock, Arkansas. He 
was assisted by Dr. McCall of the U. S. 
Navy, Doctors M. E. Blanton and O. T. 
Cohen, eye specialists of Jonesboro. 
Also assisting were Mr. Roy Kumpe, 
Director of the Rehabilitation of the 
Blind, Dr. W. B. Grayson, State Health 
Officer, Dr. A. M. Washburn, Director 
of the Division of Communicable Dis- 
ease Control, Mr. John R. Thompson, 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, Dr. 
W. B. Harrell, Jr., County Medical Of- 
ficer, and Miss Webb, County Nurse. 
(Turn to page 693) 
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EFFICIENCY 


F course every Kiwanis club should work on a budget. 

Of course every Kiwanis club should have its books au- 
dited once a year. Of course any officer handling any large 
amount of Kiwanis money should be 
bonded at the expense of the club. 

These things are simply good prac- 
tice in any organization where money 
is taken in and paid out, and are as 
much for the benefit of the officers as 
they are for the club. 

But a Kiwanis club is neither a bank 
nor a _ savings institution. Kiwanis 
money is not gathered for hoarding 
purposes, but to be spent liberally for the objectives of the 
organization. It is possible to allow some man or group 
of men to make the club so efficient as to make it hard- 
boiled and cold-hearted. There must be a certain amount 
of latitude for charitable emergencies. 

There was a small factory which had been running along 
and making money, but a new executive felt that there 
might be improvements made in their methods and their 
financing, so they employed an efficiency expert at three 
hundred dollars a month and set him to work. 

At the end of the year, the efficiency expert showed the 
company with pardonable pride where he had suggested 
changes which had saved them one hundred and forty dollars 
a month. On the strength of this fine showing, they em- 
ployed him permanently at the same three hundred dollars 
a month salary! 

Let’s do our Kiwanis financing and our management effi- 
ciently, of course, but let’s not get so fascinated with the 
machinery of conducting a Kiwanis club that we lose sight 
of the real purpose of Kiwanis, which is to help by man 
power and money power to make the home town a better 
town. 
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The greatest joke a nation ever played on itself was 

when the United States gathered tip all its Indians 

and banished them to the richest oil bearing lands 
in the world. 


BUTTONS 

THERE was a time, twenty five years 
ago, when the average male citizen @ oN 

of the United States looked like the ny 

window of a jewelry store, or the state 

champion horse shoe pitcher at a county 

fair. 

He was decorated with medals and 
emblems from chin to waist line. His 
button hole held antlers, scimitars, 
flags, bars and stars. His watch chain was pulled down 
with keystones, maltese crosses, elks’ teeth, tigers’ claws and 
what wore he. 
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Because of the excesses of those days, the wearing of 
emblems of all sorts has fallen into disuse. Many men with 
a wallet filled with cards of their various fraternities, wear 
the emblem of none. 

Because of this tendency, it is difficult to induce many 
Kiwanians to wear the button of our organization. Remem- 
bering that this button is an evidence of civic interest, or 
work well done for the community, it would seem that every 
member would take infinite pride in wearing it. 

The least any Kiwanian can do is to put on his button 
on the morning of his Kiwanis luncheon, and for.that one 
day in the week wear the badge of his loyalty to the organ- 


ization and to his town. 
a 
X 


Don’t be When Nature produced the mule, 
she realized her mistake and would not allow it to re- 
produce its kind. 


stubborn. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
ANY of the eternal verities are crystallized in our every- 
day aphorisms. None of these is more true than the 
one which says that all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. Applied to Kiwanis, it means that 
all work and no play makes a Kiwanis 
club a dull organization, and the tired 
business man will fail in his attendance 
on a dull organization. 

Here and there, like the currants in 
a bun, programs should be spotted with 
meetings which have no other object 
than the entertainment of the club 
members. Kiwanis is not only a cross 
section of the business and professional men of a town. It 
is an equal cross section of men who are grave and men who 
are gay, and each of these groups should have programs 
which will hold them interested in the club and the fine 
work it is doing. 

Kiwanis cannot hope to compete with the moving pictures, 
the stage and the radio in presenting professional entertain- 
ment. But there is a gayer and more interesting form of 
entertainment which the members can supply themselves. 

This entertainment should be skits and talks dealing with 
purely local events or situations which constantly arise in 
every club. That they will poke fun at some of the members 
is certain, but there are few men with the ability to put on 
such skits who do not know which of the club members can 
take it and enjoy it. 

It is impossible to suggest such entertainment more defi- 
nitely because every club has a different idea of what would 
be fun. Every club has members of humorous turn who can 
and will be happy to put on such stunts from time to time 
to add to the joy of the club. 

Kiwanis Jack is a hard working boy and is entitled to 
some play as a reward for the good deeds he does in the name 
of the organization. 
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REFER IT TO THE BOARD 


CCORDING to legend, the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians changed not. If there was ever an unchange- 
able law of Kiwanis, that law should be the reference of 
every matter of the slightest impor- 
tance to the Board for investigation eyof $ AST 
: te BEFES J 
and report back to the membership. gto * rHE yD" 

This is by no means intended to sug- b @\ 50", 
gest that all the brains of the club are 4 
centered in the hard working members 
of the Board. But all too frequently 
men appear before Kiwanis clubs en- 
thusiastically supporting this or that 
action, indorsing this or that movement, 
or starting this or that activity. 

Through the oratory of the speaker, because of his enthu- 
siasm, crowd psychology may run away with the good judg- 
ment of the club, and it may get into something hard to 
get out of. 

The Board is the group best posted on the club’s finances 
and budget. It may be a splendid thing that is suggested, 
but when the matter-of cost is calmly looked into, the Board 
may discover that to take up this objective it may be neces- 
sary to drop some other objective in which the club is in- 
finitely more interested. 

Nothing in which Kiwanis can safely participate needs 
to be done in such a hurry that it cannot wait until it has 
been turned over to the Board for calm investigation and a 
report at the next meeting. The action of the club as a 
whole is always inclined to be more radical, and the action of 
the Board more deliberate. If it is a good thing, the Board 
is sure to realize it and recommend it to the club. 


1939 






No matter what it is, the safest way is to refer it to the 


Board. 
(> 


Many a man who goes to a barber shop and geta a 
shave, a hair cut, a manicure, a singe and a massage, 
pokes fun at his wife for going to the beauty parlor. 


PRIVILEGES BECOME RIGHTS 


MORE and more it becomes impressea upon Kiwanis clubs 
by experience that the best objective is one which can 
be begun and finished. The finishing is the most impor- 
tant part. 

Money contributions to well estab- 
lished and worthy objects soon place a 
Kiwanis club in the position of being 
a mere money raising group to main- 
tain other charitable organizations. 

And it is a fact that after a Kiwanis 
club has made a certain contribution to 
some worthy cause for several years, 
that organization becomes so confident 
of the contribution that they mentally set it up in their 
budget, and are resentful if for some reason the contribu- 
tion is not forthcoming. 

If, instead of tossing a check into the general fund for 
some other organization to spend, a Kiwanis club takes up 
some work suggested by that organization which can be 
carried to completion, both groups are better off. 

Instead of making an annual contribution to the general 
fund of an organization which contemplates building a play- 
ground or a swimming pool for the under-privileged children 
of a community, it is far better to take over the job of 
building the swimming pool and make it a Kiwanis job. Do 
it, finish it, and dust off your hands and look around for 
another job! 

Kiwanis should never allow itself to become the tail of 
some other organization’s kite by contributing checks to the 
support and maintenance of that organization. 

This is in no sense intended to discourage any Kiwanis club 
from contributing to any one of half a dozen worthy or- 
ganizations, but when such contributions are made, they 
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should be made with the:distinct understanding that they 
are not annual contributions and commit the club to nothing 
in the future. 

There is enough good work in the various objects and 
objectives of Kiwanis to use all the time and all the money 
any club has to give. Kiwanis does not need any other or- 
ganization to spend its funds, no matter how worthy that 
organization may be. 

Along this same line of thought comes the realization that 
we will soon have an entirely new line of officers in all our 
clubs. There has grown up a strong sentiment that each 
administration should be allowed to select its own good 
works, and that the objectives of one administration should 
not be such that they will lap over into another administra- 
tion and make the new set of officers carry out the ideas of 
the old administration because the club is already committed 
to them. 

Short term notes rather than long term obligations, should 
be the plan on which Kiwanis clubs are conducted. The 
men of a new administration will be much more enthusiastic 
in carrying out fresh objectives of their own rather than 
some plans inherited from a former administration. 

A bit of care in these two matters will save a Kiwanis 
club a lot of grief and make it a better functioning club. 
Begin things you can finish, and try as far as possible to 
finish them during the administration in which they are 
begun. This is not always possible. but it is a good funda- 


mental plan, 
CY 


Be careful in extending credit and making loans. Re- 

member that the worst enemy you have in your town 

is the man who owes you money that he can not or 
will not pay. 


ADVERTISING 


THE great firms that know most about advertising, pay 

large sums for advertising space and for advertising copy. 
But these two things are not all they pay for. 
equally large sums for the layout of 
their advertisements. They make it a 
point not only to have fresh copy, but, 
what is equally important, fresh lay- 
outs. 

If advertisements are so uniform as 
to type and illustrations that each one 
seems the same or much the same, the 
eye of the reader will pass it over with 
a subconscious sense of having seen it 
before, and skip on to something which looks newer and 
more interesting. 

Club secretaries can take a leaf out of the book of the 
advertisers and use it to advantage in their club bulletins. 
After all, these bulletins have as a fundamental purpose the 
advertising of the next meeting. They stimulate attendance 
if they are well done. 

If, however, the club secretary allows himself to get into 
a rut in his layout of the bulletin, even though he changes 
the wording and the content, he is less likely to catch the 
eye of the club member than he would be if he made some 
radical change in the layout each week. 

Kiwanians are busy business and professional men, and 
many pieces of direct-by-mail advertising come to their 
desks. Some of these, through novelty of layout or illustra- 
tion, catch them by the slack of their attention and hold 
them until the advertisements are read. Into that pile of 
direct advertising goes the club bulletin. It is likely to be 
carelessly read, or even wastebasketed without reading, if 
it carries the same old layout week after week. 

Club secretaries are the hardest worked and probably the 
least appreciated officers in Kiwanis. The eternal grind of 
the weekly bulletin is a real task and becomes a greater 
burden each year, so that it is likely to get into a rut. 

Just a small change in the layout, a different arrangement 
of the type in the mimeograph or printed format, will add 
much to the reader interest in the bulletin. 


They pay 
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Motion Pictures and Public Opinion 


®@ Great headway has been made 
in establishing higher standards of 
film production and appreciation 
according to data presented to 
the Institute of Public Affairs of 
the University of Virginia. 


importance of the motion picture is 

more in evidence today than ever 
before. This is as it should be. If we 
are to accept the screen as a prominent 
feature of American life we must look 
into the features that characterize the 
screen. 

We should ask, for example, whether 
motion pictures faithfully reflect the 
thought of the nation or whether our 
national thinking tends merely to re- 
flect them. In a word, which is the 
creator and which the creation? 

We have the right to know in what 
direction, filmwise, we are headed. 

A critical appraisal of the lights and 
shadows of motion picture influence is 
a welcome development from the 
standpoint of the film industry itself. 
It foreshadows a broader understand- 
ing of the effort that the industry is 
making to anticipate and meet the ob- 
ligations its position in our social 
scheme imposes. Popular understand- 
ing of this effort contributes to its suc- 
cess. 

But in attempting to relate motion 
pictures to public opinion we should 
not lose sight of the fact that enter- 
tainment films—the movies—are only 
part of the subject. Motion pictures 
are by no means confined to the 
theatre. The service of information 
may be less universal than that of en- 
tertainment, but it is certainly not less 
important. The motion picture plays 
its two leading roles—performer and 
publicist—with equal distinction. 

To fix the dual personality of the 
motion picture art in mind we should 
pause long enough to divide all motion 
pictures into two great groups—those 
which influence public opinion deliber- 
ately, and those which influence it un- 
intentionally, if at all. Paradoxically, 
our principal concern is with the sec- 
ond group. 

The group first mentioned consists of 
that great and growing body of motion 
pictures whose object is to impart in- 
formation, 

Educational films, in the broader 
sense of the word, are to be found in 
this category: For example, pedagogic 
films for classroom ‘use; vocational 
films by which advanced instruction is 


[importance o interest in the social 


By F. W. ALLPORT 


Motion Picture Producers and Distributors Association, New York City 


given to workers in various arts, crafts 
and professions; industrial and agricul- 
tural films, depicting modern methods 
in factory and field; and films for the 
routine training of employees with 
respect to their duties. 

To these might be added a great 
variety of specialized uses of motion 
pictures in the service of education. 
They have been employed with remark- 
able success in demonstrating improved 
technique in medicine and surgery. 
Religious films occupy an increasingly 
important place in church work. So- 
cial and settlement workers have used 
motion pictures to advantage in de- 
picting approved methods of house- 
keeping, child training and personal 
hygiene. Scientific films, frequently 
in combination with micro- and X-ray 
photography, slow and accelerated mo- 
tion, have done much to advance lab- 


Centered eae 


NO PROPAGANDA! 


"Deliberately and consciously, 
motion pictures are for interna- 
tional good will and for the forces 
of law as against the forces of 
crime. 

"We, too, have certain obliga- 
tions that wrong shall not be made 
attractive and that religion shall 
not be mocked. 

“Entertainment possesses in it- 
self and of itself a moral value 
and is a vital necessity to the mil- 
lions whom we serve. 

"No group, no cause, no social, 
religious or civic faction is permit- 
ted to inject propaganda into 
American motion picture films.""— 
From the Articles of Incorporation 
of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors Association. 
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oratory achievement and to stimulate 
public interest in scientific research. 
Outside the field of formal and in- 
formal education we find films of the 
first group widely used in commercial 
advertising and in disseminating in- 
formation of the type generally known 
as propaganda, be it of a political na- 
ture calculated to reinforce or under- 
mine existing political institutions; of 
a commercial nature designed to create 
goodwill for the interests concerned 
or to promote or combat legislation 
or other measures affecting such in- 


terests; or of any of the numerous 
forms of self-projection to which the 
complexity of modern life has given 
rise. 

Campaign films come within this 
category as do films designed to shape 
public opinion on topics of general in- 
terest, for example, the question of 
national defense. 

The essential feature of all the films 
in this group is that they seek to 
create new mental attitudes on the 
part of the spectators toward the mat- 
ters in question, be it only the new- 
ness that lies in an increased under- 
standing of the subject. 

The distinction, with respect to the 
theatrical exhibition of. entertainment 
films, is not merely one of place but 
of audience as well. The same indi- 
viduals attend both types of exhibition, 
to be sure, but in different moods. 
They approach the non-theatrical show- 
ing with the expectation that they will 
be instructed, but not necessarily 
amused, and are prepared to react ac- 
cordingly. Conversely, they expect to 
leave the motion picture theatre hap- 
pier, though not necessarily wiser, for 
the experience. While it is difficult to 
measure the force of this factor it is 
apparent that it plays a part in the 
problem ‘under discussion since the 
formation of opinion is largely a sub- 
jective process. 

The pictures of our second group 
need no special introduction. You are 
all familiar with them no doubt from 
your frequent visits to the neighbor- 
hood theatre. They are the movies 
proper, to which we have already al- 
luded in passing. 

The pictures of this group are de- 
signed to entertain—not to edify. They 
seek to divert and amuse rather than 
to instruct. Other considerations are 
subordinated to that of legitimate en- 
joyment. Such overvalues as these 
films have may be said to be incidental 
—a by-product of the basic service of 
recreation. 

Entertainment pictures are mar- 
keted through large sales organiza- 
tions, called distributing companies, 
which are for the most part subsidi- 
aries of the producing companies whose 
pictures they handle. Distribution 
takes place through some thirty-two 
film exchanges, conveniently located 
in as many key cities throughout the 
United States. Films are delivered 
from these exchanges and upon use 
are returned for inspection, repair 
and transmission to the next user. 

Such pictures are shown more or 
less exclusively in the regular motion 

(Turn to page 694) 
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These Are The Berries 
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Mi Top: Queen Phyllis Ropa pesnecting Mr. Ning Shaffer, Elizabeth, Indiana, 
or 


roma berries—first prize, $50 cash. 


with fruit prize ribbon 
@ Center: J. 5 ‘ ! 

inspecting and CoE Fes entries. 
@™ Below: Mayor Noble F. 


as Strawberry Queen. 


. Dickerson, Indianapolis Federal Inspector of Fruits and Berries, 


itchell of New Albany crowning Miss Phyllis Ropa 


NEW ALBANY, INDIANA, SPONSORS 
FIFTH ANNUAL STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL 


by the Kiwanis Club of New Albany, Indiana, was held 

June 1, 2 and 3. This was one of the most successful 
festivals sponsored by the New Albany club both in point of 
attendance and from the standpoint of the number of exhi- 
bitors and the high type of exhibits. More than five thousand 
people viewed the exhibits and attended the festival. 

Prizes totaling $323.00 were given to twenty-eight of the 
one hundred exhibitors, displaying both the Aroma and the 
Premier berries. First prize of $50 was given in each of 
the contests, with other prizes of $35 down to $1. 

Miss Phyllis Ropa, a New Albany High School senior, was 
chosen as the first Strawberry Festival Queen and presented 
these prizes and the ribbons to the winners of the various 
classes of exhibits. 

The New Albany club is to be complimented upon the suc- 
cessful conclusion of this fifth festival. 


Te fifth annual Kiwanis Strawberry Festival, sponsored 
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Achievement Reports for 1938 


3. Monroe, Washington, Winner 


INTRODUCTION 


UR location in a small town 
'S, means very limited possibilities 
for desirable members. Our 
club was organized ten years ago with 
a membership of thirty-five, with the 
exception of depression years, we have 
consistently maintained that number, 
or more. We started 1938 with 37 
members and finished the year with 40 
members. 

We codperate with the local Com- 
mercial Club, American Legion, Parent 
and Teachers Association, Volunteer 
Fire Department and other organiza- 
tions. We are especially interested in 
our rural population and work a great 
deal with them through the Granges 
and our Fair Association. 

Following we are submitting a very 
condensed report on our club’s activities 
for the year 1938. 


SECTION | GENERAL 


1. ATTENDANCE 





Average 
Number Average Average percent- 

1938 of membere attend- age of 
Month meetings ship ance attendance 
January 4 148 135 91.22 
February 4 148 131 88.51 
March 5 184 168 91.30 
April 4 154 134 87.01 
May 4 160 135 84.37 
June 5 195 166 85.13 
July 4 156 114 73.08 
August 5 195 160 82.05 
September .4 150 122 81.33 
October . A 156 129 82.69 
November ....5 200 140 70.00 
December 4 160 135 84.37 
1001.06 


Average percentage of attendance for the 
year 83.42%. 

Meeting Day—Wednesday; Place—Masonic 
Dining Hall; Time—12:05 P.M. 


2. PROGRAMS 


Jan. 5—Open forum meeting—spe- 
cial city election—public invited—gen- 
eral discussion election questions— 
public affairs committee in charge; 12 
—Educational sound pictures, thirty 
minutes—substitute program—speaker 
unable to come—program committee in 
charge; 19—Joe Chandler, Washington 
Educational Association—educational 
problems—fine talk—ideas that will 
help in our boys’ and girls’ work—pro- 
gram committee; 26—Norman Kunde, 
physical education professor, Univer- 
sity of Washington—first aid rules for 
athletic injuries—very instructive talk 
—members greatly interested—pro- 
gram committee. 

Feb. 2—Round table meeting for the 
benefit of visitors and those of our 
members who could not attend an inter- 
club meeting at Everett, Washington, 
on February 3—no program; 9—W. 
W. Rird—radio in education—fine edu- 
cational talk—program committee; 
16—Dr. C. H. Watson, Seattle Pacific 
College—also College Victory Quar- 


tette—splendid address and wonderful 


singing—program committee; 23— 
Sound motion pictures and musical 
numbers—also review of our 1937 


achievement report—program commit- 
tee. 

Mar. 2—Cornish Art School pupils 
—dancing, vocal and_ instrumental 
music—short talk on school work—fine 
entertainment — program committee; 
9—Evening dinner meeting with local 
grange at their hall—program of music 
and sound motion pictures furnished by 
our agriculture committee; 16—A. S. 
Peake, Federal Re-employment Bureau 
—fine talk on work being done—pro- 
gram committee; 23—Nels Weborg— 
Coast Port and Shipping Problems— 
interesting and educational talk—pro- 
gram committee; 30—Substitute pro- 
gram of sound motion pictures of edu- 
cational type—the regular program 
planned for was unable to come—pro- 
gram committee. 

Apr. 6—State Senator Joe Keleer 
—Mt. Olympus National Monument— 
slides shown of this country—program 
committee; 13—-Charles L. Hall—State 
Highway Patrol work—told of fatal 
accidents that could have been avoided 
—program committee; 20—S. F. At- 
wood, State Superintendent Public In- 
struction—training for work and play 
—very interesting and instructive talk 
—program committee; 27—Mrs. H. B. 
Owen—Orthopedic Hospital, Seattle, 
Washington—slides shown and _ inter- 
esting word picture of work being done 
—program committee. 

May 4—Round table meeting at 
regular time—inter-club meeting at 
Stanwood, Washington, in the eve- 
ning, we put on the program there— 
inter-club committee; 11—Speaker un- 
able to come—two rolls educational 
films were shown—program committee; 
18—Rev. W. R. Schurman, one of our 
new local ministers—program commit- 
tee; 25—Rev. E. R. Attebery—memorial 
to departed members—ladies’ day—fine 
speaker, large attendance—in charge of 
our sick, call and relief committee. 

June 1—Several speakers—Red 
Cross—promoting roll call drive—pub- 
lic affairs committee; 8—Herbert R. N. 
Boddy—game fish—several rolls of 
films shown—program committee; 15 
—Discussion by club members of 
initiatives being circulated for signa- 
tures—public affairs committee; 22— 
Program furnished by our local vol- 
unteer fire department—special fire- 
fighting demonstration put on—public 
affairs committee; 30—-We sponsored a 
farmer-community picnic and held our 
regular meeting at the picnic grounds 
for this week. Picnic was in charge of 


in Blue Division 


our agriculture committee and held at 
a lake about 15 miles from town. 
July 6—E. H. Streissguth—school 
election—discussion of proposed new 
junior high school building—program 
committee; 13—Dr. F. M. Lash—what 
Kiwanis can do—past president of 
Camas-Washougal Kiwanis club—fine 
address—program committee; 20—C. 
C. Carpenter—educational problems— 
instructive talk—Mr. Carpenter is 
County Superintendent of Schools— 
program committee; 27—Immediately 
after lunch our members and some of 
their ladies journeyed about three 
miles to one of our local packing 
plants and were conducted through on 
a tour of inspection—a very interest- 
ing trip—public affairs committee. 
Aug. 3—Thomas H. Waters—mini- 
mizing juvenile crime— interesting talk 
—program committee; 10—Two rolls 
motion pictures used when speaker 
failed to arrive—program committee; 
17—Report of delegates on the Pacific- 
Northwest District Convention held in 
Tacoma, Washington; 24—Dr. J. Wal- 
ton Darrough—present day attitude 
toward syphilis—Dr. Darrough was a 
former member of our club—program 
committee; 31—Rev. D. A. Storey— 
codperation—splendid address well re- 
ceived—program committee. 


Sept. 6—Mr. Don Abel, State W. 
P. A. Administrator—relief work of 
our state—The Snohomish County 
Chamber of Commerce members were 
our guests at this meeting; 14—Club 
members—local community fair—re- 
ports on our local fair just closed— 
program committee; 21—Mr. Frank 
Jackson — pyramids — interesting and 
unusual talk—program committee; 28 
—Ross K. Tiffany, secretary, State 
Planning Council—Mr. Tiffany gave an 
interesting and instructive talk on the 
work of the council—program com- 
mittee. 


Oct. 5—Forty Kiwanians and la- 
dies attended a dinner meeting at one 
of our local granges—following the 
dinner our agriculture committee put 
on the program; 12—Our local fire 
chief, a member of our club, gave a 
talk on fire prevention—we try to as- 
sist our volunteer fire department in 
whatever way we can—program com- 
mittee; 19—-Miss Sweet, head of our 
County Tubercular Sanatorium, told of 
the work being done by that Institu- 
tion—program committee; 26—Lt. 
Commander Ralph Ear! Jr. told of the 
work being done by the U. S. Navy— 
this program was in honor of Navy 
Day—program committee. 

Nov. 2—Club members— initiatives 
to be voted on at coming election—fine 
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explanation of bills by three of our 
members—program committee; 9—An- 
nual meeting—high school band filled 
in the time that was left—program 
committee; 16—Inter-club meeting at 
Issaquah—we furnished the program— 
Captain Daniel Kent spoke on Panama 
—inter-club committee; 283—Rev. El- 
len Bradley — Thanksgiving — Mrs. 
Bradley is one of our local ministers— 
program committee; 30—Meeting was 
held at one of our local grange halls— 
motion pictures of farm life. Our pro- 
gram committee furnished the program. 
Dec. 7—University of Washington 
Debate Team—present unemployment 
problem—very fine arguments by three 
students—program committee; 14— 
Frank Davison—Dickens, The Ambas- 
sador of Christmas—10th anniversary 
of our charter night—inter-club com- 
mittee; 21—Christmas Party—a real 
Santa Claus presented each one pres- 
ent with a small gift furnished by the 
members — program columittee in 
charge; 12—Installation of our 1939 
officers by Past Lieutenant Governor 
Peter Grant of the Everett Club— 








twenty-one of the Everett members 
wcre present—inter-club committee. 


3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


In addition to our inter-club meet- 
ings our members visit other clubs 
whenever possible. We exchange bul- 
letins with other clubs in our district. 
Items of interest obtained in this way 
are directed to the attention of our 
club members. 

Following is a list of our inter-club 
meetings during 1938: 


Feb. 3—Fifteen of our members 
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went to Everett for an inter-club meet- 
ing, distance traveled, 35 miles, we 
furnished the program. 

Mar. 14—Five of our members at- 
tended the Mt. Vernon club for an 
inter-club visit and also attended the 
District Agriculture Committee meet- 
ing following the club meeting, 90 miles 
traveled. 

Apr. 5—Five of our members at- 

(Turn to page 687) 





















Wi Above: Monroe Ki- 
wanians and _ their 
wives enjoyed a_ trip 
through a local canning 
plant as guests of the 
management, 


@ Center: As a _ pub- 

licity stunt practi- 
cally all members of the 
Monroe club buy their 
licenses in a group and 
get consecutive numbers. 


Left: Cast of show staged by the Monroe club for the benefit of under- 
privileged child fund. 


The men of the cast are members of the club. 
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Kiwanians Lead 
“The Big Parade” 


HE American Legion had a magnificent parade as a 
‘T festare of their 1939 convention, held in Chicago in 

September. The parade which passed International 
Headquarters at 520 North Michigan Avenue consumed 
some twelve hours and in this parade were two very 
important Legion Kiwanians, Raymond J. Kelly of De- 
troit, Michigan, and Edward A. Mulrooney of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Kiwanian Raymond J. Kelly, when the results of the 
balloting were in, was found to have been elected Na- 
tional Commander. He is an active member of the De- 
troit club. 

Kiwanian Edward A. Mulrooney was elected Chief of 
the Forty and Eight, a fun-making but nevertheless very 
important auxiliary of the Legion. He is an active mem- 
ber of the Wilmington club. 

Kiwanian Keliy was serving his seventh year as Cor- 

poration Counsel for the city of Detroit when elected 
National Commander. He was granted a year’s leave of 
absence by Mayor Reading. 
Kiwanian Mulrooney is Eastern Division Child Wel- 
fare chairman for the Legion and has been especially 
active in the Legion’s war on diphtheria. He is past 
commander of the Department of Delaware. 





. >» EDWARD A. MULROONEY a 
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International Committee Suggestions 
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KIWANIS EDUCATION 
By J. LINDSEY ROBB 

Chairman of Committee 

THE attention given at the Boston Con- 
vention to the demonstration of visual 

education applied to Kiwanis education 
which had been arranged by our commit- 
tee was gratifying. The attendance one 
day was such that it was necessary to 
make a second running of the films. Cer- 
tain activities from eleven clubs in vari- 
ous parts of the United States and Can- 
ada were shown in the demonstration. 

The chief purpose of the demonstra- 
tion was to encourage clubs to explore 
the possibilities of this medium of Ki- 
wanis education. It is not the thought 
of our committee that this would take 
the place of other forms of Kiwanis edu- 
cation but would prove a valuable sup- 
plement to whatever else is being used. 
Our thought is that any prospective 
member or any inactive member upon 
seeing a good film displaying the activ- 
ity of some club in a particular field 
would be stimulated to increased inter- 
est in this field and a desire to take an 
active part in it. 

Our committee expects during the re- 
mainder of this year to assemble in- 
formation as to other films which will 
be available for use. Eventually we 
hope that International headquarters 
may build up a library of films on vari- 
ous activities. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 
By CHARLES E. MILLIKAN 
Chairman of Committee 


[a2 importance of the present special 
session of the Congress of the United 
States must be apparent to every intel- 
ligent citizen of the United States to- 
day. Whether or not the present em- 
bargo act shall remain in force or be 
repealed is a question with which every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States is, or should be, vitally inter- 
ested. 

We urge that your club immediately 


provide the entire time of at least one 
meeting for a discussion of that impor- 
tant question before the members of 
your Kiwanis club. We suggest the 
forum plan of discussion so that a well- 
informed speaker who is in favor of the 
repeal may present that side, and a 
well-informed speaker who is against 
the repeal may present the other side 
of that question. 

Will you please consider this as a 
matter of urgent importance and ar- 
range for such a meeting and discus- 
sion immediately and while the question 
is being discussed and debated in the 
Congress of the United States? 

It is important that you bear in mind, 
in this connection, that the By-Laws of 
Kiwanis International make it improper 
for any individual Kiwanis club to adopt 
resolutions with respect to this ques- 
tion, but this Committee can see no 
impropriety in having the suggestion 
made that individual members of your 
club write to their representatives and 
senators in Congress expressing their 
views, either for or against the repeal 
of the embargo act. 





AGRICULTURE 


By MuURL McDONALD 
Chairman of Committee 


T= is the time of year when mem- 

bers of rural youth groups including 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers, future 
homemakers, junior farmers, school boy 
patrols, rural young people’s organiza- 
tions and other similar groups are com- 
pleting their various projects. Achieve- 
ment shows, contests, demonstrations 
and other activities mark the close of 
the season’s work. Many of these ac- 
tivities have been sponsored by Kiwanis 
clubs. 

Local Kiwanis clubs have assisted 
in financing many projects for farm 
boys and girls and they have awarded 
prizes, but of greater significance has 
been the personal association of Ki- 
wanis members with individual farm 
boys and girls and their parents and 
leaders during the year. These young 
people like to talk over their projects 
with some business man or professional 
man who shows a personal interest in 
them. The awarding of prizes and the 
loaning of money mean so much more 
when accompanied by occasional words 
of encouragement and timely commen- 
dation and recognition. 


It is important always to place major 
emphasis on the more lasting benefits 
to be derived rather than on club prizes. 
In keeping with this policy, members 
of many Kiwanis clubs have followed 
the practice of making personal visits 
to farm boys and girls carrying on their 
projects. They have visited with them 
on their home farms. They have gone 
together on tours of inspection. They 
have met at fairs and achievement 
shows and in Kiwanis club meetings. 
Kiwanians, club members and club 
leaders have all worked together. They 
have become acquainted. They have 
become good friends. 

While farm boys and girls are com- 
pleting their work for this year, with- 
in a short time these same boys and 
girls, with many new ones added to their 
ranks, will be starting their projects 
for the coming year. There could be 
no better time for members of Kiwanis 
clubs to meet them and to continue their 
acquaintance through the coming year. 

The county agent, club agent, home 
demonstration agent, vocational teach- 
ers and other agricultural leaders will 
be glad to codéperate with local Kiwanis 
clubs in planning rural youth activities. 


Some Timely Tips 

In a recent conference with rural 
youth leaders the following suggestions 
were received and they are based on 
real experience: 

1. The first step for the Committee 
on Agriculture in planning any rural 
youth activity or program is to consult 
the county extension agents, agricul- 
tural representatives, agricultural 
teachers, and local group leaders. They 
will gladly assist in arranging pro- 
grams and in making plans. It is sug- 
gested also that the Committee on Ag- 
riculture meet with a group of the 
parents of club members to discuss 
plans. 

2. Some events productive of real 
interest as well as entertainment for 
Kiwanis club meetings are: 

a. Programs conducted by club 
judging and demonstration teams and 
outstanding club members. 

b. Entertainment of contest and 
trip winners giving them an oppor- 
tunity to make brief reports of their 
experiences. 

ec. Entertainment of county officers 
and leaders of rural youth groups, hav- 
ing them conduct the program. 

d. Recognition of health champions 
and their parents. 

e. One act plays by youth groups. 

f. Short talks, debates or discus- 
sions by members of youth organiza- 
tions. 

3. Assisting farm boys and girls 
doing outstanding work to attend short 

(Turn to page 704) 
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District Conventions 


ALABAMA 


On October 8, 9 and 10, the Ala- 
bama District held its Twenty-First An- 
nual Convention in the historic city of 
Selma. President Edmund W. Pettus 
of the Selma club gave the welcoming 
address and the convention proceeded 
with business, numerous reports and 
entertainment. 

Governor J. Theodore Jackson, 
young leader of Alabama Kiwanians, 
dispatched with the convention busi- 
ness and the more than 300 delegates 
and guests who attended were enthu- 
siastic over the parade of progress as 
it was unfolded by the reports of Sec- 
retary L. J. Thomas, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors Finis E, St. John, Norman E. 
Thompson, William B. Craig, Dr. G. R. 
Smith and the various committee 
chairmen. 

Most of the clubs brought news of 
satisfying progress and the efficiency 
of all the clubs was evidenced from 
the statement that the district was 100 
per cent in submitting monthly re- 
ports. 

“Citizenship Responsibility, the Price 
of Liberty” was the theme which was 
spoken upon by International Trustee 
Fred G. McAlister of London, Ontario, 
official representative, and followed by 
George R. Stuart and Milton H. Fies 
of Birmingham. Other guest speakers 
were the Hon. Chauncey Sparks of 
Eufaula, and Congressman S. F. Hobbs 
of Selma. Speeches on Kiwanis objec- 
tives were made by Rabbi Eugene 
Blachschleger of Montgomery; Varda- 
man M. Buckalew of Mobile, and Dr. 
W. A. Clyde of Fairfield. Kiwanian 
Leroy R. Priest, D.D., of Dothan 
preached the Kiwanis sermon after the 
Sunday night Musicale, using as his 
theme “Kiwanis Discovers Hidden 
Treasure.” 

Among the many entertainers who 
added to the enjoyment of the con- 
vention were Dr. Frank Boyd of the 
Opelika club, who played the miniature 
organ; and Kiwanian D. C. Edmundson, 
tenor soloist from the same club. Dis- 
trict Music Chairman Marvin Rankin 
led the singing. 


The ladies were entertained by the 
hospitable Selma hosts and hostesses 
and were shown many points of inter- 
est in the historic community. 

Henry C. Meader, member of the 
Montgomery club, was elected gover- 
nor for the coming year. The new lieu- 
tenant governors include, Division I, 
George C. Rowe, Gadsden; Division II, 
David Wendell, Tuscaloosa; Division 
III, Prof. A. D. Burke, Auburn; Divi- 
sion IV, Leon A. Sparks, Eufaula. 

Invitations for the next convention 
were extended by Opelika and Jasper 
but the selection will be made by the 
board of trustees. 


SOUTHWEST 


HE Twenty-First Annual Convention 

of the Southwest District opened at 
the Hilton Hotel in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, Sunday, October 8, with an in- 
formal reception. 

The highlight of the entire conven- 
tion was the presence of Governor 
Frank S. Lawrence, faithfully attended 
at all times by his dog Nancy. Governor 
Lawrence has performed an excellent 
job this year; he traveled over 16,000 
miles in the interest of Kiwanis, includ- 
ing the trip to the International Con- 
vention. The district, under his leader- 
ship, has increased in membership and 
has made a distinct record of work ac- 
complished. 

The vesper service Sunday evening 
featured a boys’ choir sponsored by Ki- 
wanian Chester T. French; it is a choir 
of 95 voices. The choir is under the di- 
rection of George Geake. Kiwanian 
Dean S. F. Nanninga of the University 
of New Mexico delvered the main ad- 
dress. 

The convention theme “Kiwanis At- 
tains Achievement Through Service” 
was unveiled by Judge Richard Lam- 
son. All of the clubs in the district 
were represented by delegates and 
members and more than ninety attend- 
ed from visiting clubs while about nine- 
ty were registered from the host club, 
Albuquerque. Assistant International 
Secretary George W. Kimball was the 
official representative. 


Throughout the convention the Al- 
buquerque club exceeded all expecta- 
tions in the entertainment which they 
provided. Special attention was given 
to the ladies who were guests of the 
convention. The social events, crowned 
by the Governor’s Ball the closing night 
in honor of Governor and Mrs. Law- 
rence, were very well planned. 

Newly-elected officers for the coming 
year are: Governor, Shelton G. Dowell, 
Douglas, Arizona; Lieutenant Gover- 
nors, Division I, Vaughn Wallace, Flag- 
staff, Arizona; Division II, John Mor- 
row, Raton, New Mexico; Division III, 
Dr. Cecil Eiffort, Roswell, New Mexico. 
The new district treasurer is John B. 
Crowell, Douglas, Arizona, and the 
newly appointed district secretary is 
W. J. Jackson, Douglas, Arizona. 

Phoenix, Arizona, was selected as the 
1940 convention city. 


NEW YORK 


HE Twenty-Third Annual District 

Convention of the New York Dis- 
trict convened in Jamestown, New 
York, September 10, 11 and 12. 

Five hundred Kiwanians and their 
wives attended the convention; eighty- 
seven of the one hundred nine clubs in 
this district were represented. The dis- 
trict trustees met Sunday afternoon to 
conduct the business of the district. 
The program of the convention began 
Sunday night with a concert and me- 
morial service. The Jamestown High 
School band and the Zion Mission 
Church male chorus both directed by 
Past President Arthur Goranson and 
also the high school A’Cappella choir 
contributed to the musical program of 
the evening. The memorial services 
were conducted by Past District Gov- 
ernor Wellington S. Jones. 

The business session of the conven- 
tion was held Monday morning with the 
reports of Governor Henry B. Hanley. 
The district officers revealed a healthy 
growth and spirit of Kiwanis enthusi- 
asm throughout the district. 

Thirteen new clubs have been built 
since the first of January. District 
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membership on January first was 5,186 
and to date it is 5,687; this shows a net 
gain of 501. However, it was pointed 
out to the convention that this mem- 
bership growth was primarily due to 
the extension program. The older clubs 
of the district were urged to give more 
serious consideration to membership 
development with the slogan, ‘“Main- 
taining Maximum Membership and 
Representative Leadership.” 

Following the joint luncheon with 
the ladies on Monday there was a picnic 
outing at Midway Park on beautiful 
Lake Chautauqua. Monday night was 
dubbed “A Night Among the Swedes.” 
A Swedish Smorgasbord was fol- 
lowed by a genuine two-ring circus. 

Immediate Past Governor Stephen 
O. Salmon addressed the Tuesday 
morning business session on “Kiwanis 
Education,” followed by International 
Trustee Franklin C. Haven on “Exten- 
sion, Leadership Development and Re- 
divisioning.” Following these two 
addresses the convention divided into 
four conference groups for discussion 
of District Committee Reports under 
the heading of Youth Service, Com- 
munity Service and Club Administra- 
tion. With sixty per cent of the clubs 
of the district reporting, the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee reported 
that more than $30,000 had been spent 
in 1939 benefiting more than 17,000 
children. 

International Trustee Frederick M. 
Barnes of Newark, New Jersey, official 
representative, addressed the Fellow- 
ship Luncheon on Tuesday on the sub- 
ject, “The Definition of Kiwanis.” 

The Governor’s Dinner-Dance Tues- 
day night was a very successful affair 
honoring District Governor Hanley and 
his wife. District Governor-Elect 
William C. Godsen, with his newly 
elected board, were also presented. The 
Troy Trophy for 100 per cent attend- 
ance was awarded by Immediate Past 
Governor ‘Salmon to the Malone club. 
The Lew Mitchell Achievement Plaque 
was awarded to the Kenmore club with 
a score of 89.4 in the district contest. 
Certificates of merit were awarded to 
the following clubs for presenting the 





Members of the Gowanda, New York, club begin work on the high school 
athletic field to which the club has donated $1,000 towards a track and general 
improvements. 





best Achievement Reports in their di- 
visions for 1938: White Plains, Division 
I; Newburgh, Division II; Utica, Divi- 
sion III; Auburn, Division IV; The 
Tonawandas, Division V; Schenectady, 
Division VI; Malone, Division VII; 


Richmond Hill-Kew Forest, Division 
VIII; Hempstead, Division IX. The 
Man-Mile Convention Trophy was 


awarded to the White Plains club for 
an aggregate of 9,240 miles traveled by 
their delegation to the convention. 
The new officers for 1940 are: Gover- 
nor, William C. Godsen, Carmel; Lieu- 
tenant Governors: Division I, Edmund 
J. Davis, Yonkers; Division II. Harry 
W. Hopper, Beacon; Division III, Earl 
W. Zimmerman, Syracuse; Division IV, 
Ralph S. Inmen, Auburn; Division V, 
Dr. Carl C. Koester, Batavia; Division 
VI, Warren R. Hill, Schenectady; Di- 
vision VII, Stanley B. Miller, Glen 
Falls; Division VIII, Frank Clark, 
Flushing; Division [X, Paul T. Wohlsen, 


Rockville Centre. The Secretary- 
Treasurer is Timothy W. Tinsley of 
Brooklyn. 


The 1940 convention will be held at 
the Lido Club, Long Beach, Long Is- 
land, where the entire eight clubs of 
Division IX will act as hosts. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE Twenty-Second Convention of the 

Pacific-Northwest District held in 
Victoria, British Columbia, September 
10 to 12, was not only international in 
its constituent parts but was interna- 
tional in spirit. With some of the host 
Kiwanians already called to the colors, 
with war declared right during the con- 
vention sessions, and with sons of Ki- 
wanians volunteering as members of 
Canada’s armed force, and daughters 
leaving for nursing units—surely the 
high note of the convention was patriot- 
ism. 

Convention sessions, directed by Gov- 
ernor J. N. Emerson of Pullman, Wash- 
ington, were both inspirational and 
practical. Events started on Sunday 
evening with a service of music in beau- 
tiful Christ Church Cathedral. 

Convention sessions were mainly held 
in the Empress 
Hotel, facing Vic- 
toria’s inner har- 
bor. Kiwanis In- 
ternational was 
represented by In- 
ternational Pres- 
ident Bennett O. 
Knudson of 
Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota; Interna- 
tional Trustee 
Donald B. Rice of 
Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and by In- 
ternational Trus- 
tee R. George 
McCuish of Van- 
couver, British 
Columbia. The 
messages from 
and the counsel 
of these leaders 
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contributed greatly to the success of 
the meetings. ; 

Keynoting the convention, Victoria’s 
President, Austin I. Curtis, in his ad- 
dress of welcome said in part “Border 
crossing seems to be the popular thing 
just at present; most of you crossed a 
border to get here. But the large part 
of these crossings, elsewhere, are un- 
welcome and accompanied by violence. 
We only wish the details of this event 
today could be emblazoned across the 
front pages of all the newspapers of 
Europe, showing how two great nations, 
side by side, with different forms of 
government can live together in happi- 
ness and with mutual benefit to both.” 

Monday and Tuesday morning “pep” 
breakfasts started the business days in 
an atmosphere of comradeship. Monday 
morning speakers included: Austin I. 
Griffith, Victoria; Mayor Andrew Mc- 
Gavin, Victoria; Charles F. Riddell, 
Seattle; S. W. Lawrence, Portland; 
President Knudson, Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota; District Secretary Harold C. 
Jones, Portland, Oregon; Finance 
Chairman Walter H. Robertson, Port- 
land, Oregon; Governor Emerson; In- 
ternational Trustee McCuish, Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia; Dr. D. Buchan- 
an, Dean of the University of British 
Columbia. 

Monday noon luncheon for the men 
was directed by Past Governor Ken- 
neth Ferguson; Hon. T. D. Pattullo, 
Prime Minister of British Columbia, 
was the speaker. The ladies luncheon 
had Mrs. Harold C. Jones as chairman, 
with Dr. Murray Blair, Vancouver, and 
International Trustee Donald B. Rice, 
Oakland, California, as speakers. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to a 
symposium upon Kiwanis objectives. 
Past Governor T. Harry Gowman, Se- 
attle, presided. Opening talks were 
made by Frank Bishop, Shelton, on 
“Kiwanis Education;” Judge V. O. 
Nichoson, Yakima, on “Club Rejuvena- 
tion;” Past Governor C. O. Gengelbach, 
Montavilla, on “Under-Privileged Child 
Work;” Rev. Clinton Ostrander, Uni- 
versity, on “Support of Churches;” Dr. 
H. C. Christopher, North Central, on 
“Boys and Girls Work;” Harry C. Sey- 
mour, Portland, on “Rural and Urban 
Relationships.” 

The Monday evening banquet was 
presided over by Past Governor Clinton 
S. Harley, University. The speaker was 
Pitcairn Hogg, Counsel for the Province. 

Tuesday morning talks were made by 
Past Governor Alfred H. Syverson, 
Spokane; Harry Nelson, Spokane Val- 
ley; Richard K. Clarke, Renton; Inter- 
national Trustee Donald B. Rice, Oak- 
land, California; Past Governor James 
P. Neal, Olympia. 

Tuesday noon’s ladies luncheon was 
in charge of Mrs. J. N. Emerson, wife 
of the district governor. President 
Knudson was the speaker. 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to 
golf matches and a drive and tour about 
the grounds of Hatley Park, the castle 
and estate of the Dunsmuir family. The 
luncheon for men on the same day had 
Past Governor Alfred H. Syverson as 
chairman. Dr. Kaye Lamb, archivist 
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for the province, was the speaker. 

In the ‘evening, Governor Emerson 
presided over the final banquet which 
featured an excellent musical program 
and an address by Rev. Weldon M. 
Wilson of Portland. Dr. Wilson pro- 
vided the logic and laughter which left 
the conventionists ready for the “Aqua- 
kade.” This was held in the famed 
Crystal Garden and featured selected 
aquatic events. 

The convention reached a high peak 
in enthusiasm, plus a practical course 
in Kiwanis study and enlightenment. 
Press rumors of submarines in the 
Straits gave a rather thrilling impetus 
to the events. The harbor was patrolled 
by planes and naval craft and the port 
was closed tight at night. Marching 
recruits gave the streets a martial ap- 
pearance. 

Newly elected officers for 1940 in- 
clude: Governor, Jack Godfrey, Port- 
land; Lieutenant Governors, Division I, 
Charles T. Hamilton, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Division II, Captain Z. E. Briggs, Bre- 
merton; Division III, Frank Taylor, 
Tacoma; Division IV, Louis Bruno, 
Raymond; Division V, Clem H. Cook, 
Wenatchee; Division VI, Dan Droz, 
Colville; Division VII, Carl A. Nelson, 
Dayton; Division VIII, Robert M. Dun- 
can, Burns; Division IX, Karl F. West, 
Camas-Washougal; Division X, John 
Aschim, Tillamook; Division XI, 
Thomas Parkinson, Roseburg. 

Spokane, Washington, was elected as 
host city for the next district conven- 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Twenty-Second Annual Conven- 

tion of the Pennsylvania District was 
held in York, Pennsylvania, September 
17 to 20. Governor Fred L. Poulson 
presided at all the sessions of the con- 
vention. The convention was opened 
with a religious service held in the 
First Methodist Church, followed with 
an organ recital given by Kiwanian 
Allen Kissinger of Sunbury. The Rev- 
erend Frederick P. Corson, D.D., presi- 
dent of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, addressed the conven- 
tion audience after the recital. 

All lieutenant governors and all past 
district governors who are active Ki- 
wanians at the present time were in 
attendance at the convention and took 
part in the deliberations. 

The convention sessions opened on 
Monday morning and continued until 
Wednesday noon, with interesting dis- 
cussions and reports on all Kiwanis ob- 
jectives by district chairmen. Out- 
standing addresses were delivered by 
John F. Sears, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, U. S. Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C., and Dr. 
Allen A. Stockdale, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, New York City. 

Kiwanis International was well rep- 
resented. International Trustee and 
International Representative Fred G. 
McAlister of London, Ontario, gave a 
talk and took an active part in all dis- 


cussions. International Vice-President 
Charles S. Donley of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, delivered an address on ‘‘Test- 
ing Kiwanis” that proved very con- 
structive. 

Entertainment was provided by the 
host club for Kiwanians and ladies. The 
outstanding social event of the conven- 
tion was the district dinner served in 
the Valencia Ballroom. 

The total registration was 705 and 
108 clubs were represented. 

New officers for 1940 include: Gov- 
ernor, J. Martin Fry, State College; 
District Secretary, Julius Kaulfuss, 
State College; District Treasurer, 
Richard H. Lamberton, Franklin; 
Lieutenant Governors, Division I, O. L. 
Frederick, Erie; Division II, John P. 
Mooney, McKeesport; Division III, Dr. 
D. Allison Walker, Blairsville, re- 
elected; Division IV, Thomas L. Paden, 
New Castle, re-elected; Division V, 
Matthew A. Crawford, Brookville, 
re-elected; Division VI, Dr. Donald 
H. Matthews, Johnstown, re-elected; 
Division VII, R. Bruce Albert, Blooms- 
burg; Division VIII, Felix S. Bentzel, 
York; Division IX, Elmer L. Manges, 
Ambler; Division X, Victor C. Diehm, 
Hazleton; Division XI, Rev. Henry I. 
Aulenbach, Allentown. 

Scranton was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1940. 


INDIANA 


HE Twenty-Second Annual Conven- 

tion of this district was held at 
Evansville on Oct. 8, 9, 10 and was the 
largest convention held in the district 
since 1922. There was a registration of 
1183 delegates, Kiwanians, and wives 
from 72 of the 76 clubs. From the time 
of the opening of registration at the 
McCurdy Hotel at 1:00 Sunday after- 
noon until adjournment at 1:30 on the 
following Tuesday on the steamer Is- 
land Queen the convention was planned 
as one continuous program of enter- 
tainment, amusement, and Kiwanis 
business. 

District Governor Connor K. Salm 
presided over the general meetings. 

The trustees’ meeting at 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday was followed by an informal 
dinner honoring all past district of- 
ficers. At this party nine past gov- 
ernors, five past district secretaries 
and a large number of lieutenant gov- 
ernors were in attendance. This dinner, 
followed by the Sunday night Kiwanis 
hour, gave the convention an excellent 
start. At this same time the conven- 
tion was addressed by Past Interna- 
tional President Harper Gatton on “Ki- 
wanis Objectives and Citizenship Activ- 
ities.” 

The Monday morning session, follow- 
ing breakfast conferences for club pres- 
idents and secretaries, was addressed 
by International Trustee Charles B. 
Holman of St. Louis on “Conservation 
of National Resources.” Past Governor 
B. D. Myers also spoke on “Indiana Ki- 
wanis History.” Governor Salm’s ad- 
dress on “District Kiwanis,” was an 
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This scroll was prepared for an inter-club visit by 
Lieutenant Colonel Frederick }. Simpson of the 


New Westminster, British Columbia, club. The 
coat of arms shown at the top of the scroll is that 
of British Columbia. 


able presentation of the accomplish- 
ments of the year and an appeal for 
their continuation. The Fellowship 
Luncheon on Monday noon was ad- 
dressed by Hon. M., Clifford Townsend, 
governor of the state of Indiana. The 
afternoon was given over to. sports, 
sight trips and a conference on voca- 
tional guidance. 

The Governor’s Banquet and Ball, at- 
tended by more than 1100, was held on 
Monday night at the new armory with 
F. Harold Van Orman, former lieuten- 
ant governor of the state of Indiana, as 
speaker. Charlie Agnew’s famous or- 
chestra furnished the floor show and 
dance music, 

The Tuesday morning session was 
held on the steamer Island Queen on 
the Ohio River and had the distinction 
of being addressed by International 
President Bennett O. Knudson. 

The ladies were entertained on Sun- 
day afternoon with a tea and reception 
honoring Mrs. Connor K. Salm and 
Mrs. Bennett O. Knudson; a compli- 
mentary luncheon at the Vendome Hotel 
on Monday; a sightseeing trip in the 
afternoon; and a boat ride on the Is- 
land Queen Tuesday morning. 


Past Governor Robert W. Chambers 
of the Evansville club served as Gen- 
eral Chairman of the convention ar- 
rangements and was assisted by a com- 
mittee composed of past presidents of 
this club. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for 1940: Governor, George Leist, 
Columbus; Lieutenant Governors, Di- 
vision I, Clyde Hunter, Gary; Division 
Il, Irving A. Hurwich, Mishawaka; 
Division III, Orville Maxfield, Fort 
Wayne; Division IV, James Kimbrough, 
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Logansport; Division V, Charles Sway- 
zee, Frankfort; Division VI, Dr. Ronald 
Reynard, Muncie; Division VII, Harvey 
Walls, Greencastle; Division VIII, Jack 
H. Rhoades, Indianapolis; Division IX, 
George Haight, Cambridge; Division X, 
Dr. John E. Ford, Petersburg; Division 
XI, William Ingalls, Bedford; Division 
XII, Otis G. Reed, Madison. Robert E. 
Lindsay of Columbus was elected secre- 
tary, and Linfield Myers of Anderson 
was re-elected treasurer. 

Elkhart extended an invitation for 
the district to hold its 1940 convention 
in that city. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


WELL-BALANCED program of 

serious discussion and conferences 
on Kiwanis matters—wonderful enter- 
tainment—brilliant speakers—a spark- 
ling governor’s reception and ball—and 
the election of a strong group of district 
officers for next year constituted the 
district convention held at Rock Island, 
September 24 to 27. 

The entire program was a great suc- 
cess having been planned in distinct 
sections. Because a number of people 
came on Sunday, a Sunday evening pro- 
gram was arranged this year for their 
benefit and also to provide an opportu- 
nity for the public to participate in a 
Kiwanis meeting. At this meeting an 
impressive memorial service to departed 
Kiwanians was held; for each Kiwanian 
who had passed away during the year, 
a single rose was placed in a large 
floral piece in the shape of the Kiwanis 
emblem as the presiding officer, Samuel 
Garvin of Dubuque, read the names. 

Monday was sports day, with four 
features including golf, bowling, tennis 
and soft ball tournaments. 

Business sessions were held on Tues- 
day and Wednesday mornings and seven 
different Kiwanis conferences were held 
on Tuesday afternoon. The speakers 
included John A. Voight, attorney of 
Chicago, former United States Attor- 
ney, who gave an address on the subject 
of the United States Constitution; 
Ernest Robert Rosse of Philadelphia, 
famous humorist; International Trus- 
tee Charles B. Holman of St. Louis; Ed- 
ward Lemon, champion boy orator of 
Rock Island; Henry P. Chandler, for- 
mer president of both the City Club and 
the Union League Club of Chicago and 
prominent in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Climaxing this array of speak- 
ers on Tuesday was Congressman N. M. 
Mason of Illinois, a member of the Dies 
Committee, who spoke on the subversive 
influences at work in this country. Mr. 
Mason was able to get away from Wash- 
ington just to make this address before 
the convention. 

At the fellowship luncheon on Tues- 
day noon a large crowd listened to the 
address of Royal Munger, financial edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News. 

It is the custom in this district to 
start off Wednesday with an Old Tim- 
ers’ breakfast. Another crowded session, 
despite the early hour of seven, was a 
time of good fellowship—and many a 


button was seen to read ten, fifteen, 
eighteen, twenty and twenty-two years 
of Kiwanis service. 

The Wednesday session featured 
Daniel S. Wentworth of Chicago, past 
governor and now International Trus- 
tee; Thomas J. Welsh, Corporation 
Counsel of Kewanee, Illinois, and Oscar 
Carlstrom, former Attorney General of 
Illinois, who all spoke on timely subjects. 

Thirteen divisional breakfasts were 
held, with the lieutenant governor pre- 
siding in each case. At each meeting, 
matters pertinent to problems were dis- 
cussed. 

Seven different conferences were 
held: Presidents and Vice-Presidents; 
Club Secretaries and Treasurers; Lieu- 
tenant Governors and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors-elect; a club meeting group; a 
club administration group; and a com- 
munity service group. At each con- 
ference questions pertinent to more 
effective club procedure and more and 
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Hanson, Alvin Lindoerfer, Rev. H. R. 
Ford, Robert Edwards, Kenneth Popple- 
well, Junius P. Califf and Ray C. Benni- 
son. 

The past district governors held a 
dinner meeting on Sunday at the same 
time that the former lieutenant gov- 
ernors held one of their own, which was 
in the nature of a birthday party to for- 
mer District Secretary Harry Himmel 
of Englewood. 

The non-sectarian but idealistic foun- 
dation of Kiwanis was ably represented 
by Rev. Ernest J. Campbell, Pastor of 
the First Methodist Church of Rock 
Island; Rabbi E. Louis Neimand, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Tri-City Jewish 
Center; Rev. John M. Whelan, Assist- 
ant Pastor of the Sacred Heart Roman 
Catholic Church of Rock Island; Rt. - 
Rev. Monsignor P. H. Durkin, Pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church; Rev. 


John F. Fitzpatrick, Pastor of the Sa- 
cred Heart Catholic Church; Rev. C. 


This is the Sea Scout clipper the Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, Chicago, presented to the Sea Scouts. 


Kiwanian Alexander Iryine and Commodore J. 


better club accomplishments were dis- 
cussed with great interest. 

In this district silver cup trophies 
that rotate from year to year and hand- 
lettered certificates for permanent pos- 
session are awarded to the clubs doing 
the best work. The clubs that received 
these various trophies include: Hamil- 
ton, Carmi, La Grange, Winchester, 
Chicago Heights, Clinton, Oak Park, 
Robinson, Waukegan, Vermont, Engle- 
wood and De Kalb. 

District Secretary Charles Reynolds 
presided at the get-together dinner and 
Immediate Past Governor Clarence L. 
Valentine presided at the Governor’s 
Reception and Ball. The Kiwanians and 
ladies were welcomed by Frank Budel- 
ier, general convention chairman. 

The convention committee consisted 
of Morris Geisman, M. C. Bergwall, W. 
P. McCaffree, Louis Andich, Julian A. 
Dodge, Charles R. Roberts, Earl H. 


U. Sheridan share 


in the launching ceremony. 


George Engdahl, Pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church of Moline; and Rev. 
Conrad Bergendoff, President of Augus- 
tana College and Theological Seminary 
of Rock Island. 

Newly elected officers for 1940 are as 
follows: Governor, Horace Batchelor, 
Mattoon, Illinois; Lieutenant Gover- 
nors, Division I, Franklin J. Kester, 
Rogers Park, Chicago; Division II, 
Frank A. Ramsey, Oak Park, Illinois; 
Division III, Frank Gray, Aurora, [Ili- 
nois; Division IV, Edwin B. Poorman, 
Chicago Heights; Division V, Karl 
Adams, DeKalb, Illinois; Division VI, 
Llewellyn Fay (re-elected), Fulton, 
Illinois; Division VII, Frank J. Budel- 
ier, Rock Island, Illinois; Division VIII, 
Sterling Moak, Vermont, Illinois; Divi- 
sion IX, C. A. Cottrell, Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa; Division X, J. L. Ogle, Sullivan, 
Illinois; Division XI, I. M. Selser, E. St. 
Louis, Illinois; Division XII, W. B. 
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Westbrook (re-elected), Harrisburg, 
Illinois: Division XIII, M. E. Steele, 
Mendota, Illinois. Jack Beckner, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, was elected District 
Treasurer. 

Peoria was recommended by a dele- 
gate vote as the next convention city. 


CAROLINAS 


HE Carolinas District Convention 

held in Raleigh, North Carolina, Sep- 
tember 24 to 26, modernized the tech- 
nique of holding Kiwanis conventions 
by intelligent and clever planning of 
business sessions, studied use of group 
singing and entertainment, and up-to- 
the-minute addresses by principal 
speakers on vital subjects. The theme 


of the convention was “Service is 
Achievement.” 
The Sacred Concert, State College 


and Raleigh High School Glee clubs, the 
United Church choir and assisting solo- 
ists, all under the direction of music 
chairman Kiwanian A. J. Fletcher of 
Raleigh, assisted in this feature. 

The convention program, under the 
direction of Frank Watson, went into 
action Tuesday morning with Governor 
Dick Thigpen of Charlotte presiding. 
After welcome addresses by Mayor 
Graham Andrews and Col. John Harrel- 
son, president of the Raleigh club, and 
the response by Past District Governor 
Ames Haltiwanger, the well-attended 
business session heard reports of the 
governor, district secretary, chairman 
of the district finance committee and 
the nine lieutenant governors. The im- 
pressive total gave evidence of a sub- 
stantial gain in membership, activities 
and community service in the Carolinas 
District under the recent able adminis- 
tration. 

Official representative O. E. Peterson 
delivered a timely address at the Fel- 
lowship Luncheon: “There never was a 
time when we needed to create and 
maintain sound public opinion as _ it 
touches on international affairs at the 
present time, when the lights of Europe 
have gone out, as much as we do now.” 

The afternoon business session took 
the form of a panel discussion, under 
the able direction of Past District Gov- 


ernor Allison Honeycutt. Under the 
general headings of “Service,” “Organi- 
zation” and “Activities,” discussions 


were led by speakers with contributions 
from the floor. So interesting and val- 
uable was this arrangement to the 
crowded business session that all speak- 
ers and contributors to the program 
from the floor were still in the midst of 
heated discussions when the bell rang 
at five in the evening for adjournment. 

Governor Hoey of the State of North 
Carolina addressed the six hundred 
guests at the banquet Monday night. 
Banquet entertainment was provided by 
a minstrel show staged by members of 
the Roanoke Rapids club. 

The ladies program included a tour 
of the city, theatre parties, a reception 
in the Governor’s mansion, tea at the 
country club and special entertainment 
features. 


The convention adjourned Tuesday 
noon with the presentation of newly 
elected District Governor Charles Arm- 
strong of Salisbury, North Carolina. 

The newly elected Lieutenant Gover- 
nors are: Division I, Horace Easom, 
Shelby, North Carolina; Division II, 
Russell W. Whitner, Newton, North 
Carolina; Division III, Charles R. Bar- 
ber, Greensboro, North Carolina; Divi- 
sion IV, J. Warren Pate, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina; Division V, Hal Kamp- 
ton Pittard, Oxford, North Carolina; 
Division VI, Frank W. Reams, Scotland 
Neck, North Carolina; Division VII, 
Arthur A. Ruffin, Wilson, North Caro- 
lina; Division VIII, Edward K. Pritch- 
ard, Charleston, South Carolina; Divi- 
sion IX, Ray A. Furr, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 

Herbert W. Hennig, Darlington, 
South Carolina, was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


ETTING a new record in attendance 

and enthusiasm the Nebraska-Iowa 
District concluded a highly successful 
three-day convention at Omaha on Oc- 
tober 7. Kiwanis spirit was manifest 
throughout and the sessions teemed with 
the friendliness inspired by Governor 
William F. Zimmerman and Mrs. Zim- 
merman. 

Officers of the convention as named 
by Governor Zimmerman were: Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Everett Dodds, North 
Omaha; Dan Whitney, Dundee; Gerald 


Larson, Harlan, Nebraska; Frank 
Bolan, North Platte, Floyd Pohlman, 
Auburn, and Fred Blair, Wayne. 





At the time of the Nebraska-Iowa District Convention Interna- 
tional Trustee David W. Henderson took time off to lay a wreath 
It was at this section 
the Mormon pioneers made their winter headquarters on their lon 
Henderson's grandparents too 
more than three months for the trip that Dr. Henderson made by 
plane in five hours and twenty minutes. The figu 
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journey to Salt Lake City. Dr. 


pioneer mother and father at the grave of their ba 
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dent Raymond M. Crossman. 
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From left to right: International Trustee W. Eugene Wol- 
cott, International Trustee Henderson; Chairman Boys and Girls 
Work Committee, Glenn L. Cavanaugh; Past International Presi- 
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On the credentials committee, Gov- 
ernor Zimmerman named Sam Rickard 
of Ottumwa, Iowa; Harry Garrett of 
Beatrice, Nebraska; V. H. Peterson of 
Albion, Nebraska; Frank Castleman of 
Hamburg, Iowa. 


The resolutions committee demanded 
that the United States stay out of the 
European war and commended highly 
the purpose of the administration of 
International President Bennett O. 
Knudson for emphasis on the building 
of enlightened citizenship through Ki- 
wanis. 

Dr. Eugene Wolcott of Des Moines, 
Iowa, International Treasurer, and Dr. 
David Henderson of Salt Lake City, In- 
ternational Trustee, were the Interna- 
tional representatives. 

The Achievement Board Contest was 
won by Mason City with a brilliantly 
electrified display of its achievements. 
The Storm Lake, Iowa, club was award- 
ed second on its very attractive display 
board which was also illuminated. The 
third place in this contest went to Clar- 
inda, Iowa. The Mason City, Iowa, 
club, which traveled 9,073 miles, was 
awarded the Clark Beems cup. The 
Waterloo, Iowa, club was second with 
6,708 miles traveled. 

Three outstanding speakers of the 
convention were Dr. Charles Burden of 
the Omaha club who spoke at the fel- 
lowship luncheon; C. Wayland Brooks 
of Chicago, principal speaker at the 
keynote banquet; Chief Justice Robert 
G. Simmons of the Nebraska Supreme 
Court and member of the Lincoln club 
who spoke at the fellowship luncheon 
Friday noon. All of these addresses 
were in line with the in- 
tensely patriotic spirit 
which pervaded the entire 
convention. 

In addition to the usual 
conferences on club ad- 
ministration, Kiwanis com- 
munity contributions, Ki- 
wanis youth program and 
the District Secretary’s 
conference conducted by 
B. L. Holton of Wate_loo, 
Iowa, a special club song 
leader’s training school 
was conducted by Interna- 
tional Music Chairman 
Frank Staiger. 

Special entertainment 
was afforded the ladies 
with Mrs. Robert Glass of 
the Omaha club as general 
chairman of ladies’ activi- 
ties. 

The Rotary Club of 
Omaha contributed to the 
enjoyment of the occasion 
by donating a gardenia to 
each lady. The Lions Club 
of Omaha also sent a huge 
bouquet as a token of 
friendship to be displayed 
at the Governor’s Banquet 
and Ball which was held 
Friday night. 

Francis W. Tomasek of 
Grinnell was elected Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Tomasek has 
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been Lieutenant Governor of Division I 
since January 1. His election gives the 
Grinnell, Iowa, club the distinction of 
having furnished two governors to this 
district. 

The newly elected Lieutenant Gover- 
nors are: Division I, Sam G. Rickard, 
Ottumwa, Iowa; Division II, Ernest 
Matthias, Waterloo, Iowa; Division III, 
Hugo Lange, Sac City, Iowa; Division 
IV, Covert Brown, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Division V, Ralph Swanson, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Division VI, Charles B. 
Meshier, Tecumseh, Nebraska; Division 
VII, Ralph Lancaster, Kearney, Ne- 
braska. 

Mason City, Iowa, was chosen as the 
convention city for 1940. 


NEW ENGLAND 


N marked contrast to the hurricane 
which marred the 1938 convention 
of the New England District, the 
weather which greeted the 814 Kiwan- 
ians and guests who attended the 21st 
Annual Convention held this year at 
Poland Springs, Maine, September 21, 
22 and 23 was perfect and remained so 
throughout the entire time. 

District Governor Roy F. Cooke pre- 
sided over the various business sessions 
and Kiwanis International was repre- 
sented officially by International 
Trustee Franklin C. Haven of Brook- 
lyn, New York. International President 
Bennett O. Knudson was in attendance 
for a great part of the time. His ad- 
dress was the highlight of the Fellow- 
ship Dinner, the opening event, held on 
Thursday evening. International Trus- 
tee James P. Gallagher of Newton, 
Massachusetts, and former Interna- 
tional Trustee Ernest F. McGregor, of 
Norwalk, Connecticut, contributed to 
the program. 

The opening day was devoted chiefly 
to registration and the opportunity to 
renew Kiwanis friendships. 

The first event on the convention 
program was the Fellowship Dinner at 
which Immediate Past Governor George 
A. Harrison was the _ toastmaster. 
Greetings were brought by the general 
chairman of the convention committee 
John L. Hooper, a member of the host 
elub of Auburn-Lewiston, Maine, as 
well as by Major George C. Coe, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Division VIII, and 
by Hon. Harold Schurle representing 
His Excellency Louis O. Barrows, Gov- 
ernor of Maine. The response was 
given by District Governor Cooke who 
preceded the address of the Interna- 
tional President. 

The first business session of the con- 
vention was held on Friday morning. 
The International and district officers 
present were introduced to the dele- 
gates by District Secretary Russell L. 
Norton and the Governor’s message 
was presented by District Governor 
Cooke. Divisional accomplishments and 
committee service were summarized by 
International Trustee Gallagher and 
former International Trustee Mc- 
Gregor. Both Capt. A. A. Nicholson, 
Personnel Director of the Texas Gom- 
pany, and Hon. Joseph B. Ely, foi1mer 


Governor of Massachusetts addressed 
the group. 

The luncheon period was devoted to 
conferences, the ladies being enter- 
tained elsewhere at a luncheon at which 
Mrs. Roy F. Cook presided. The re- 
mainder of the afternoon was devoted 
to recreation and sports and a band 
concert by the Windham, Maine, Ki- 
wanis band. 

The Governor’s Banquet was held 
on Friday evening with Dr. Allen A. 
Stockdale of the National Association 
of Manufacturers as the main speaker. 
At this time also the final linking of the 
Fellowship Chain was consummated 
under the direction of Ambrose J. 
Kinion of North Attleboro and William 
H. Gleason of Wellesley, co-chairmen 
of the district Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations. The chain, when finally com- 
pleted, measured over twelve feet in 
length and contained a link suitably 
designated for each club in the district. 

Saturday morning began with a 
Breakfast Conference for club secre- 
taries led by G. Harold Glines of Som- 
erville, Massachusetts. At the busi- 
ness session, addresses were given by 
International Trustee Haven and by 
Reverend Father John F. Connolly of 
Hebron, Maine. The session concluded 
with a memorial service conducted by 
Major Harold Sealey of the Salvation 
Army, a member of the Boston club. 

The new officers for 1940 are: Gov- 
ernor, Fred C. Mitchell, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts; Lieutenant Governors, Divi- 
sion I, Michael Svihra, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; Division II, Martin Lar- 
sen, Springfield, Massachusetts; Divi- 
sion III, Stanley C. Gray, Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts; Division IV, Dr. G. 
Ernest Spear, Brockton, Massachusetts; 
Division V, G. Harold Glines, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts; Division VI, 
Winthrop L. Webb, Malden, Massa- 
chusetts; Division VII, John Hopley, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Division 
VIII, Frederick H. Aikens, South Wind- 
ham, Maine; Division IX, Arthur Lamb, 
Rockland, Maine; Division X, Earle E. 
Stevens, Lancaster, New Hampshire. 


Nathaniel D. Brown, Providence, 
Rhode Island, was elected district 
treasurer. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


NP IVILIZATION is fighting for Free- 
dom, for Justice; for its very life. 
We meet for counsel, inspiration, re- 
dedication; let it be done in a spirit of 
unity, service and sacrifice,” said Gov- 
ernor Reginald V. Harris of Halifax, as 
he delivered the keynote address to Ki- 
wanis delegates at Ottawa, September 
24-26. “Kiwanis must throw its full 
weight into the international situation 
and add war-time sacrifice to peace- 
time service,’ he added. Upwards of 
four hundred and fifty conventioners 
were registered from forty-three clubs. 
There were nine-six delegates and 
eighteen delegates-at-large. 
“It is difficult for me to express just 
what is in my mind,” said International 
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President Bennett O. Knudson of Al- 
ber Lea, Minnesota, in following up 
the keynote address: “It is my earnest 
desire, and I am sure it is the desire 
of every Kiwanian in the States, that 
Kiwanis, during the time that your 
country is at war, fill an even more im- 
portant place in the civic and national 
life of Canada than ever before. There 
is a keen desire to assist in every way 
that may be consistent with the posi- 
tion of the United States in the present 
European war, and you may be assured 
that our acts will be limited only by 
such restrictions as may be required 
from a neutral nation. We love our 
democracy as you do; we are as peace- 
loving as you are. The democracies of 
Europe have been directly attacked by 
other nations. The mother country of 
Canada is one of those democracies and 
the Dominion, I am sure, will exhaust 
every resource to successfully resist the 
aggressors. Regardless of the fact that 
the people of my country are peace-lov- 
ing, no nation can ever endanger our 
liberty and the principles of govern- 
ment upon which it was established and 
not be met with the resistance by force 
of every resource at its command. Our 
heritage of free enterprise and popular 
government is priceless, as is yours. 
What the future holds is not known, 
but what is known is that our respect- 
ive countries will be fighting side by 
side to preserve our democracies should 
such course be made necessary or con- 
sidered advisable.” The announcement 
was received with deep satisfaction by 
the Canadian convention and by the 
press throughout the Dominion. There 
had been some concern and much specu- 
lation as to the attitude of Kiwanis In- 
ternational in respect to the war. «As 
oil calms troubled waters, President 
Knudson’s words left in their wake a 
spirit of peace, renewed strength and 
international unity. 

“Burnished Bronze or Polished 
Steel?” asked Mr. Don Henshaw of 
Toronto, in his Sunday evening address 
delivered following the Religious Musi- 
cale in the Chateau Laurier Ball Room. 
The treatment of his topic left no doubt 
in the mind of anyone as to the speak- 
er’s personal convictions. Burnished 
bronze of peace-time conquests over 
slums, crime, godlessness and ill will is 
now to be made forever enduring by the 
polished steel of armaments directed 
against, and destroying the foes of 
democracy and civilization. “We can 
have no freedom to pursue the one un- 
til we have been victorious with the 
other,” said Mr. Henshaw. 

“Citizenship is required of Kiwanians 
in Canada today as ever before,” said 
Col. Walter Peacock of the Toronto 
Salvation Army in his Monday morning 
address. He went on to deal with the 
other “Ships of the Fleet,” friendship, 
worship, kinship, ete. 

In the midst of some forty odd jokes, 
Dr. D. W. Daniel of Clemson, N.C., 
found time to say, “We are living in a 
troublesome age. It’s dangerous to live 
and it ain’t safe to die. When the Spar- 
tan said to his mother, ‘Mother, my 
sword is too short,’ she said, ‘Son, add 
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a step to it.’ That’s what we have to 
do in this crisis.” 

Mr. David Lewis, National Secretary 
of the Canadian Coéperative Federa- 
tion, in contributing to the momentous 
discussion, interjected a note of warn- 
ing. “As an aftermath of the last war 
technical advance in industry made it 
possible to produce more with fewer 
men. In 1938 there were 400,000 unem- 
ployed in Canada; fully half of them 
young people. Young men at their wits 
end have backed Hitler in Germany and 
made this war possible,” asserted Mr. 
Lewis. we arrange now for 
the rehabilitation of our soldiers when 
the war is over, and prepare to guar- 
antee them economic security and sta- 
bility, Hitlerism, though crushed, will 
return in another garb.” 

Warwick Chipman, K.C., of Montreal 
delivered the concluding address on 
September 26; his topic, “Our Cause 
and Its Consequences.” “This is the 
gravest crisis that has ever presented 
itself to the British Empire,” said Mr. 
Chipman. “Democracies the world over 
are threatened. The cause of one is the 
cause of all. I tell them, if they remain 
neutral and Britain and France go 
down, there is not one of them that will 
bear the name they bear today. The 
myth of isolation, the myth of separate 
sovereignity, must be seen for what 
they are—our deadly enemies. We are 
fighting to end international anarchy 
and re-establish the reign of law. We 
must have another League of Nations; 
but a League of Nations to preserve 
peace must be remade and made well.” 

“In Memoriam,” was celebrated by 
former Lieutenant Governor John M. 
Burden of Toronto. 

Achievement prizes were awarded as 
follows: Gold Division, Montreal, Que- 
bee; Silver Division, West Toronto; 
Blue Division, New Liskeard, Ontario; 
White Division, St. Andrews, N.B., 
Niagara Falls was winner of the At- 
tendance Cup, and Inter-Club honors 
went to Lindsay, Ontario. 

Immediate guidance of the conven- 
tion was in the hands of the Ottawa 
club, with C. Gordon Watt capably pre- 
siding. The general chairman was Mr. 
H. Stanley Higman of Ottawa. 

The newly elected district officers for 
1940 include: Governor, Walter P. 
Zeller, Montreal, Quebec; Lieutenant 
Governors: Division I, Gerald C. 
O’Meara, Kirkland Lake, Ontario; Di- 
vision II, George M. Henry, Hamilton, 
Ontario; Division III, Joseph E. Mc- 
Corkell, Windsor, Ontario; Division IV, 
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John A. McKone, Petersborough, On- 
tario; Division V, J. Ross MacLeod, 
Quebec; Division VI, James Morley 


Carson, New Brunswick. 
Toronto was chosen 
city for 1940. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HE Twentieth Annual District Con- 
vention was held in Charleston, Sep- 
tember 24, 25 and 26. Thirty-two of 
the thirty-three clubs in the state were 
represented, and 360 Kiwanians and 
their wives took part in the three-day 


as convention 


round of activities. District Governor 
Leonard Riggleman presided at all of 
the sessions. 

The Annual Banquet and Governor’s 
Ball was held at the Shrine Mosque 
Monday night with an attendance of 
over 400. Stanley Morris, past presi- 
dent of the Charleston club, presided 
with Dr. Roy Bird Cook, who acted as 
toastmaster. 

The highlights of the convention 
were the stirring address of Colonel 
Russell T. Hill and the inspirational 
talks of International Vice-President 
Charles S. Donley, official representa- 
tive, and Richard T. Harte, president 
of the West Virginia Chamber of Com- 
merce. International Vice-President 
Donley outlined the ideals of Kiwanis 
and said, “A man is as high as his 
ideals, as deep as his convictions and as 
broad as his sympathies and interests. 
In Kiwanis, he can extend his good 
works in an unlimited field. It is a 
thoroughly democratic organization, 
deriving all of its powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

One of the best attended and out- 
standing features of the convention 
was the Hour of Music Program on 
Monday evening. Approximately 300 
were in attendance. International Vice- 
President Donley was the speaker then 
also. 

The host club arranged a special en- 
tertainment for the ladies of Kiwanis; 
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Monday noon they were taken by bus 
on a sight-seeing trip of Charleston and 
vicinity, covering the recent new de- 
velopment of civic improvements. They 
were taken to the State Capitol where 
they were received by the governor. 
Following the reception at the State 
Capitol the ladies were taken to the 
Kanawha Country Club where a special 
luncheon was arranged for them. Mrs. 
Leonard Riggleman,.wife of the dis- 
trict governor, presided at the ladies 
luncheon. 

While the ladies were being enter- 
tained the golf tournament for men 
was held at the same country club. 
Prizes were awarded the winner of the 
various divisions of the tournament. 

Randolph L. Patteson, past president 
of the Charleston club, was chairman 
of the convention. He organized fifteen 
committees who worked for three 
months prior to the convention to per- 
fect the organization of the convention. 

Lieutenant Governor T. B. Cain of 
Clarksburg was elected District Gov- 
ernor for 1940. The new Lieutenant 
Governors are: Division I, Burdette 
Crow, Weirton Cove; Division II, 
Jesse E. Riley, Parsons; Division III, 
W. H. Cantees, Williamson; Division 
IV, Emmette Mann, Hinton; Division 
V, B. F. Mitchell, Petersburg. C. Clif- 
ford Martin was elected treasurer. 

The 1940 District Convention will be 
held in Fairmont. 
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Lieutenant Governor Ernest Metcalf of Division I, Florida District, presenting the charter to the 
Miami Beach club. At his left are Herbert S. Sawyer, Miami club vice-president; Horner Fisher, West 


Palm Beach president; George Simons, Jr., Fort Lauderdale president ; 


Councilman. 


Val C. Cleary, Miami Beach 


At his right are: J. Newton Lummus, Jr., District Governor; Glynn O. Rasco, Miami 


Beach president ; Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer, The Kiwanis Magazine; Charles A. Morehead, Miami 
Beach vice-president; Charles F. Cushman, district secretary; Henry L. Mann, Hollywood president; 
Matt Gracey, Delray Beach president. 


FLORIDA 


LORIDA Kiwanis District’s 62nd club 

was formally admitted to the great 
family of Kiwanis clubs on September 
28 when Lieutenant Governor Ernest 
Metcalf (West Palm Beach), presented 
Kiwanis International’s charter to the 
new Miami Beach club. 

One hundred and fifty Kiwanians 
from neighboring clubs gathered at 
Hotel Pancoast to extend the hand of 
Kiwanis fellowship to the baby club 
members. Like the Greeks, they came 


“bearing gifts.” 

When the meeting opened the head 
table lacked the usual setting of a 
Kiwanis gathering. As presidents of 
the visiting clubs were introduced, each 
had something to present to the new 
club. President Horner Fisher of the 
West Palm Beach club brought in an 
American flag. President A. O. Renuart 
(Coral Gables), himself once a Cana- 
dian, raised the Union Jack and led in 
the singing of ‘‘God Save the King.” 
President Henry L. Mann of the Holly- 
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wood club placed a handsome gong in 
front of the toastmaster, followed by 
President Matt Gracey (Delray Beach) 
with a_ silver-banded and engraved 
gavel. Vice President Herbert S. 
Sawyer of Miami brought in a club 
banner, and President George J. 
Simons, Jr. (Fort Lauderdale), com- 
pleted the club’s equipment with a set 
of luncheon badges for the members. 

Governor J. Newton Lummus, Jr., 
of the Florida District was toastmaster. 
Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer, The 
Kiwanis Magazine, made the principal 
address, a simple but eloquent chal- 
lenge to the new Kiwanians as to the 
opportunities for service which their 
new affiliation brings them. 

The West Palm Beach club’s male 
quartette, which added much to the en- 
tertainment program of the Boston 
Convention, sang a number of songs. 

The new club is fortunate in having 
in its membership a few experienced 
Kiwanians. Glynn O. “Buddy” Rasco, 
president, was formerly lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Florida’s Northern Division. 
John M. “Sonny” Shepherd, secretary, 
and Horace Brunson, director, were 
members of the Miami club for several 
years. Charles A. Morehead, vice- 
president, has been for years a leading 
member of the Coral Gables club. 

The Miami Beach club came into ex- 
istence under the joint sponsorship of 
the Miami and Coral Gables Kiwanis 
clubs, and makes the third Kiwanis 
club in the Metropolitan Miami area. 

The Kiwanis inter-club meeting at 
the Thelma Hotel honoring the official 
visit of District Governor J. Newton 
Lummus, Jr., of Miami was an enjoy- 
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At the dedication of Kiwanis Woods near Palatine, Illinois. 


S. Kudlick, lieutenant 
Mid-Town; Major A. 
Fred J. Bertram, former secretary, All Chicago 


overnor; Michael J. Haney, , 
. Ramsdale, Chicago Heights; Clare H. Bullen, former lieutenant governor; 
rea Conference. 


able event with eight clubs in the ter- 
ritory being represented. 

President Lynn Bloom of the Lake- 
land club welcomed the guests and then 
turned the introduction of visiting club 
presidents and members over to B. O. 


Bethea, chairman of the inter-club 
committee. 
The special guest speaker of the 


evening, Congressman J. Hardin Peter- 
son, former member of the Lakeland 
club, was introduced by Herbert 
Foreman, program chairman. 
Introduction of past district officers 
was handled by John R. Wright, past 
governor, these being Spessard L. Hol- 
land of Bartow, Frank O’Byrne of Lake 
Wales and Jack Holst of Fort Myers, 
all former lieutenant governors and 
Ted Bergman, former district secretary. 
Governor Lummus, who dealt with the 
fine spirit of Kiwanis in Florida and 
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its leadership, was then introduced. He 
also stressed the importance of attend- 
ing the district convention at West 
Palm Beach, October 8-10, stating that 
the Miami club would attend 100 per 
cent and the finest program ever to be 
planned by a district convention could 
be expected. 

Governor Lummus also told Ki- 
wanians they should interest themselves 
especially in the alien situation in this 
country. 

Governor Lummus complimented the 
Lakeland club on the fine work it is 
doing and its promptness in making 
monthly reports. 

Nearly 100 Kiwanians attended the 
inter-club meeting; Bartow was repre- 
sented with 2; Dade City with 8; Fort 
Myers with 2; Lake Wales with 8; 
Mulberry 8; Plant City 1 and Winter 
Haven 8. 


Kiwanis Woods is Dedicated 


recently dedicated Kiwanis Woods, 

a forty-acre tract at Camp Rein- 
burg in the beautiful Deer Grove For- 
est Preserves near Palatine, Cook 
County, Illinois. Camp Reinburg was 
established by the Board of Cook Coun- 
ty Commissioners about 23 years ago 
as a summer outing camp for under- 
privileged children, mothers and their 
babies, selected from relief clients of 


K vecenty of the Chicago area 
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‘ Rear row, left to right: Robert W. 
Teeter, lieutenant governor; Arthur W. Weidmann, former lieutenant governor; Frank R. Campbell, 
chairman, Chicago Area Conference; Arthur Schuler, member of Kiwanis Woods Committee; Marion 


former lieutenant governor; William McManus, 


Front row: Hon. William Busse, 


dean of Cook County Commissioners; Dr. C. Paul White, district governor; George A. Miller, Cook 
County Commissioner; Fred B. Roos, chairman, Kiwanis Woods Committee; and Daniel S. Wentworth, 
International trustee. 


public relief agencies and operated by 
the Cook County Bureau of Public Wel- 
fare. 

The camp has an excellent water and 
sewerage system and an electric light 
plant, but most of its buildings, dormi- 
tories, cabins, etc., have become old and 
decrepit, and the Board of Forest Pre- 
serve Commissioners now propose to 
rehabilitate the entire camp over a five- 
year period with the aid of CCC Camps 
and Kiwanis. 

The idea of dedicating or setting 
aside a beautiful spot in one of the 
Forest Preserves of Cook County as a 
playground or recreational center for 
under-privileged children from Chica- 
go’s tenements and slums originated 
two years ago with the Kiwanis Club of 
Forest Park, and the Chicago Area 
Conference of Kiwanis Clubs immedi- 
ately endorsed the project and its mem- 
bership is wholeheartedly supporting it. 

The plans to rehabilitate Camp Rein- 
burg contemplate an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $50,000 over a period of 
five years, and Kiwanis has promised to 
furnish cash necessary to purchase ma- 
terial for ten or twelve cabins, or about 
two cabins a year. Each cabin will 
house eight boys and a counselor; the 
Kiwanis Woods will be the Boys’ Sec- 
tion of the camp. 

More than 1,000 Kiwanians, their 
families and friends, attended the dedi- 
eation ceremonies. A huge granite 
bowlder or marker, a 45-foot steel flag 
pole and a beautiful American flag 
were presented to the camp. 

The Kiwanians and their families en- 
joyed an old-fashioned basket picnic 
and band concert by a 30-piece band of 
accomplished artists. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Robert Teeter and Camp Rein- 
burg’s own Boy Scout band led in a 
real Kiwanis Songfest, and the 42 odd 
guests of the camp—boys, girls, and 
mothers, furnished two hours of enter- 
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tainment for the visitors by races, box- 
ing bouts, pie and melon eating con- 
tests, etc. 

The gathering was addressed by Gov- 
ernor C. Paul White and International 
Trustee Daniel S. Wentworth, also 
County Commissioners William Busse 
of Mount Prospect and George A. Miller 
of Oak Park. 


MICHIGAN 


HE Farmington Kiwanis club was of- 

ficially and formally chartered at 
Glenn Oaks Country Club, Wednesday 
evening, October 4. It was estimated 
that about 300 people enjoyed the pro- 
gram, including the dancing and dining. 

Robert M. Kay, lieutenant-governor 
of Division I, was toastmaster. The new 
club is the tenth in this division and 
was sponsored by the Detroit Strath- 


moor club. On behalf of the sponsoring 
club, W. Fred Davis, its president, pre- 
sented the new club with a gong and 
gavel. Other gifts were an American 
flag by President Frank Fisher of the 
Detroit College Park club and President 
William Bennett of the Highland Park 
club. President Thomas J. Hendra, De- 
troit, and President Robert T. Longe of 
the Detroit Central club presented the 
new club a Canadian flag; President 
Ernest L. Friend, Detroit Southwest, 
President Ernest D. Skinner, Royal Oak 
club and President Ervin R. Kienbaum 
of the Ferndale club gave the new 
Farmington Kiwanians a club banner. 
A record book for the president of the 
new club was given by Vice-President 
Nicholas Salowich of the Detroit 
Northwest club. 

The International 
new club was presented by 


charter for the 
Nelse S. 


Utah-Idaho, Says ‘“‘Know Your 


Agriculture’ 


URING the month of April the 
[) Agriculture Committee of the 

Caldwell, Idaho, club promoted a 
very interesting program entitled 
“Know Your Agriculture.” The purpose 
of this program was to furnish mem- 
bers of the club with a better under- 
standing of agriculture and its prob- 
lems, particularly the problem of dis- 
tribution for the county of Canyon for 
which Caldwell is the seat. 
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A large chart made for this purpose 
illustrates the diversity of crops grown 
in that area; there are sixty-eight 
products in all. A prepared statement 
read by Earl Brockman, chairman of 
the committee, gave the county value 
(an estimated amount for what the 
farmer actually received) of these prod- 
ucts for the last year, $7,500,000 which 
was a low year; $12,500,000 for a high 
year and $10,000,000 for an average 


DIVERSIFIED AGRICULTURE—CANYON COUNTY. IDAHO 
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Knudsen, district governor, and was ac- 
cepted by Joseph Himmelspach, presi- 
dent of the Farmington club. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the event was the introduction by 
Forney Clement of Harry A. Young, 
one of the five original charter mem- 
bers of the first Kiwanis club. Mr. 
Young, in turn, presented the very 
newest member of the Farmington 
club which made a total of forty-two 
members. 

Ben Dean, International Trustee, 
brought greetings from Kiwanis Inter- 
national; Frank P. Dawson of Sarnia, 
Ontario, brought greeting from Canada 
and an address of welcome was de- 
livered by Mayor Leo Gildemeister of 
Farmington. Frank Staiger, Interna- 
tional music chairman, was the song 
leader. 


year—showing a spread of $5,000,000 
between a low year and a high year in 
total income. 

Each member of the Agriculture 
Committee had invited two of the lead- 
ing farmers as his guests for this oc- 
casion. 

The Caldwell club sent a 4-H club 
member to Moscow, Idaho, to the Jun- 
ior Short Course in June. It has also 
been sponsoring a 4-H club corn-grow- 
ing contest followed by a corn show 
this fall. 

Other Kiwanis clubs in this district 
have also been active in agriculture 
work. Boise, Idaho, has an Agriculture 
Committee which is planning to help 
with 4-H club exhibits at the Western 
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J. R. Brown, past president Caldwell, Idaho, club and manager of the Dairymen’s Coéperative Creamery of Boise Valley; Earl H. Brockman, chairman, 
Agriculture Committee and manager, Idaho Egg Producers’ Association; Robert Troxell, president of , club; Jess B. Gowen, veteran secretary of the 
club (now ased) ; ar Oakes, member, Agriculrure Committee; and Eugene Graves, member of the same. 
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Idaho State Fair. Besides this they 
have sponsored 4-H club corn-growing 
contests and have provided a scholar- 
ship to the Junior Short Course at Mos- 
cow. Additional farmer meetings in the 
country with local granges are being 
arranged for. 

The Weiser, Idaho, club has been 
very active with farmer meetings; 
three such meetings have been held this 
year in order to create a more under- 
standing relationship between the 
townsmen and the country people. Dur- 
ing these affairs the farmers were 
guests of Kiwanians. 

Payette, Idaho, has an Agriculture 
Committee that has provided a scholar- 
ship to the Junior Short Course at Mos- 
cow. A corn-growing program and 
show were also sponsored by the Ki- 
wanians for 4-H members. 

The Idaho Falls Kiwanis club has a 
very active committee making plans for 
the county agricultural fair, 4-H Club 
exhibit and scholarship for a 4-H mem- 
ber to Pocatello, Idaho, this fall. These 
Kiwanians are also participating in the 
highway beautification program. 


NEW ENGLAND 


T A notable gathering at the New 

Canaan, Connecticut, Country 
Club on September 15, some three- 
hundred and fifty Kiwanians of New 
England and their wives welcomed the 
entrance of the New Canaan Kiwanis 
club into the ranks of New England. 
Delegations were present from four- 
teen Connecticut and Massachusetts 
clubs. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Clinton M. Cruikshank of the New 
Canaan club, and the response to this 
address was given by Dr. Ernest F. 
McGregor of Norwalk, past district gov- 
ernor and past International Trustee. 

A large delegation of the local Lions 
club was present at the charter night 
and brought a gift for the new club. 

The charter was presented to the 
new club by New England Governor 
Roy F. Cooke, who stressed the signi- 





One of the high school grou 


trips was arranged by President H. H. Krinsky and one of the 
writing the 
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Each 4-H club member under the sponsorshi 


of the Muncie, Indiana, club received five bushels of 


potatoes that he will plant and raise according to directions outlined by his 4-H leader and the 


county agricultural agent’s office. 


It is part of this club’s program to promote closer coéperation be- 


tween city and county. 


ficance of the charter as a symbol of 
mutual helpfulness, using the Mayflow- 
er Compact as a famous illustration. 
He urged the clubs to more general ac- 
tive participation in public affairs and 
stressed the value to the community of 
all true service clubs. Greetings from 
International were given by Interna- 
tional Trustee James P. Gallagher of 
Newton, Massachusetts. The sponsor- 
ing clubs were Norwalk, Stamford and 
Darien. 

The principal address of the evening 
was given by His Excellency, Governor 
Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut. 
The Governor’s home is in Stratford but 
he is an honorary member of the Nor- 
walk club and was introduced at the 
charter night by the Norwalk club 
president, Howard W. Gorham. 

The officers of the sixth new club 
in the New England District this year 
are: President David G. Marvin, Vice 
President Dana S. Hawthorne, Secre- 
tary Carl S. Raymond, Treasurer 
Gerhard F. Behre. The members of 
the Charter Night Committee were: 
G. B. Searles, G. F. Behre, C. M. 
Cruikshank, A. B. Underhill. 





At the site of the Kiwanis district Scout camp on 
the big North Fork of White River, the high 
school band of Mountain Grove, Missouri, undies 
the direction of Kiwanian Elwin Fite, gave a 
good will concert. The above photo shows Mr. 
Fite with Walter I. Creer of Twin Bridges who 
donated the ground to the Mountain Grove 
Kiwanis club. Seated in the background can be 
seen members of the orchestra getting ready to 
play before an unusually large audience. 





the South St. Paul, Minnesota, Kiwanis club escorted on an_ educational atip through a furniture factory. 
roprietors of a local furniture store; bot joi 


est essay of this trip received a prize. 
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sponsored the feature jointly. The student 











Greenville, South Carolina, 
Holds Interscholastic Golf Meet 


Nearly 50 high school golfers from 
North and South Carolina entered both 
as teams and individuals in the second 
annual golf tournament sponsored by 
the Greenville club. 

George Case of Hendersonville, who 
had never played in a tournament be- 
fore, was the tourney medalist with a 
score of 223. 

The event was Kiwanis-conducted 
throughout except for help given by 
the Greenville Country club officials 
who opened the course to the young- 
sters for a day and a half. Members 
of the Kiwanis club held a regular 
luncheon during the first day of the 
tourney at the country club and had all 
the golfers as individual guests. 

The following day President Dennis 
B. Leatherwood officiated in presenting 
awards and prizes, some of which were 
donated by Greenville merchants and 
golf enthusiasts. 

The boys and girls committee which 
handled this tournament was chair- 
manned by George Ross. 


Corning, New York, Holds 
Model Airplane Meet 


The Kiwanians assisted the Corning 
Aero Club in holding a model Airplane 
Contest at the American Airlines Air- 
port just outside the city. This meet 
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was sanctioned by the National Aero- 
nautical Association and held accord- 
ing to their rules and regulations. A 
committee of Kiwanians sent applica- 
tion blanks with information concern- 
ing the meet to all cities in the Eastern 
United States where there were estab- 
lished Aero Clubs. Over two hundred 
planes were entered by one hundred 
and fifty boys and men representing 
twenty-four cities. These entries in- 
cluded record holders from New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania to com- 
pete for the fifty-four prizes to be 
awarded. 

Kiwanians became inspectors, re- 
corders, judges and timers when com- 
petition started in the four-part meet 
of amateur aeronautic enthusiasts. The 
entries were divided between the rub- 
ber band models, including the stick 


starting and fuselage and the gas 
models which were divided between 
juniors under 16 years and seniors 


all over this age limit. Each model 
had to be built by the contestant, who 
competed on an average time for three 
attempts to establish an official flight 
and in the gas model event the motors 
could not run over twenty seconds after 
the plane was started. 

This meet has prompted the club to 
coéperate with the Aero Club in estab- 
lishing an educational program for 
boys between the ages of ten and 
eighteen where they can teach these 
boys the principles of aeronautics. Each 
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student desiring to enter this course 
will be assigned to one of five classes 


each week where instruction will be 
given by present experienced men of 
the Aero Club. Kiwanis has provided 
a room of suitable size for classes of 
15 to 20 boys with the necessary equip- 
ment. 

Informal meets will be held from 
time to time with every Kiwanian look- 
ing forward to the next big invitational 
meet to be held next summer. 


Eastchester, New York, 
Builds Model Home 


The Kiwanis Model Home in East- 
chester, New York, was recently 
opened to the public for inspection. 
The dwelling is shown in connection 
with the Kiwanis Home and Mercan- 
tile Show to be in charge of various 
women’s organizations of the township 
and county. 


This home is a $10,000 dwelling 
situated on a plot 70 by 100 feet. 
The purpose of this model home is 


to show to the public the many and 
varied types of business and mercan- 
tile ventures represented in the East- 
chester area. This model home con- 
tains six rooms, bath, powder room, 
attached garage and a novel basement 
playroom treated as a “Dead End” 
street scene. It is an “all gas’ home 
with an air-conditioned heating system 
and is completely insulated. 








At the left they are getting ready for the take-off in the Model Airplane Tournament sponsored by Corning, New York, Kiwanians. To the right is the winner. 
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Members of the committee of the 
Eastchester club in charge of this proj- 
ect include: August M. Blomberg, 
chairman; William S. Coffey, Howard 
B. Fonda, Harry L. Keeler, George L. 
A. Day, James L. Kinsey, LeRoy Lock- 
wood, Reynolds E. Paufve, Charles A. 
Sullivan, Earl Ward, John N. Wheeler 
and Judson J. White. 


Boonville, Missouri, 
Organizes Airplane Contest 


To stimulate interest in building 
small model airplanes was the club’s 
motive in holding this contest. Ki- 
wanians secured an empty store build- 
ing free of charge and equipped it with 
a long work table and chairs and 
decorated the show window with small 
airplane models. Advertisements were 
placed in the window stating that free 
instructions would be given to all 
youngsters who wanted to compete in 
the contest. An experienced airplane 
instructor taught the boys. 

There was a large attendance at the 
contest, held two months later. The 
total cost to the club was only $25. 


Frankfort, Indiana, 


Sponsors 4-H Corn Club 


For several years this club has spon- 
sored a 4-H Corn Club in Clinton Coun- 
ty in codperation with the county agent 
and it has offered awards to the suc- 
cessful boys carrying the work through 
the summer months. The work is open 
to all farm boys age ten and over and 
prizes are awarded for the best corn 
grown on a measured tract of land and 
using the recommended seed. 

The Kiwanians hold a meeting at the 
beginning of the season to which all 
the boys who wish to enroll in the 4-H 
Corn Club are invited. After the 
business session was over this year the 
entire group was entertained at the 
Roxy Theater. 

One hundred and six boys are now 
enrolled in the club—eight more than 
participated during the year 1938. 

This 4-H Corn Club is not limited 
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Some of the airplanes entered in the airplane contest sponsored by the Boonville, Missouri, club. 


only to boys; fathers of the boys be- 
long if they care to. There were one 
hundred sixty-five people, including the 
adults who enrolled this year. 

The Kiwanis club and the county 
agent are very pleased by the great 
interest shown in this work this year 
by the boys who have enrolled and by 
the agricultural community in general. 


Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, 
Presents Minstrel Show 


Members of this club _ recently 
applied burnt cork and grease paint 
to display their hidden talents before 
an unusually large audience. A unique 
stage setting contributed to the success 
of the show; the platform was turned 
into a boat with an interlocutor in the 
pilot house. The chorus was placed on 
deck chairs surrounding the pilot 
house. End men C. L. Richey, N. B. 
Neison, W. W. Lenz, M. S. Henning, 
Howard Alexander, Ray Bletzinger, 
Earl Saxton and Lester Huchel all gave 
an excellent performance. 

Perry Streithof, Joseph Stritmater 
and Thomas Rumsey were featured 





soloists. Several novelty numbers and 
a dance routine by Nancy Lee Koontz, 
who made her first public appearance 
with the Kiwanis’ Minstrel Show in 
1935, made the show very entertain- 
ing. 

N. B. Neison was chairman of the 
entertainment committee. The pro- 
ceeds from this Minstrel Show went 
to aid the Under-Privileged Child Fund. 


Members at Lawrence, Kansas, 
Run Filling Stations 


Patrons of two filling stations got 
unusual service when members of the 
Lawrence club did duty at the pumps. 
The proprietors of the station turned 
over the day’s profits to the Kiwanis 
Children’s Fund. Profits and contribu- 
tions netted $132.76 for the fund. 

The day was divided into shifts and 
every member of the club served his 
shift at one or the other of the stations. 

The Lawrence club had _ sponsored 
children’s clinics for twenty years. In 
1938, 489 patients attended the ortho- 
pedic clinic and 87 patients the nervous 
and mental clinic. 
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Some of the members of the Lawrence, Kansas, club as they took over a a Station to raise funds for the aid of crippled children. 
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Kiwanians and farmers teamed 
in pairs to act as gleaners 
and weighers, judges and 
drivers for the corn husking 
contest sponsored by Mason 
City, lowa, Kiwanians. Right: 
part of the crowd lined up at 
the head of the field to watch 
the start of the contest. Be- 
low: One of the contestants 
in full swing. 


New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
Starts Iron Lung Project 


This club has started a project to 
raise funds for the purchase of an 
iron lung for the Jameson Memorial 
Hospital in New Castle. To aid 
in this project, a group of young girls 
presented a “four-bell” vaudeville and 
style show production in a neighbor- 
hood garage. The $12.35 which these 


girls made helped to swell the iron 
lune fund which has now reached 
$1,075. 


South Lyon, Michigan, Begins 
Silver Dollar Investment Plan 


This club undertook recently what it 
called a “Silver Dollar Investment 
Plan.” As chairman of this project, 
Secretary J. Keith Arms received per- 
mission to draw out of the club treas- 
ury 22 silver dollars, and at one of the 
regular meetings he placed a dollar at 
each member’s place. 

These members were later told that 
they were expected to invest this dol- 
lar and return it and the earnings de- 
rived therefrom at the second meeting 
in September. 

Several members coéperated and in- 
vested their dollars together. Others 
sold candy bars, cigars and numerous 
items to members at meetings or else- 
where, and those few who did not in- 
vest their dollar returned it wrapped 
in two or three paper bills. 

So far the club has made $164.40 in 
this manner. 





Activities Survey of 
Amarillo, Texas 

While most of the club’s activities 
in boys and girls work have been di- 
rected toward the rehabilitation of the 
under-privileged child, the work has 
not stopped there. The development of 
a better community spirit and the en- 
couragement of ambition among the 
more privileged classes of boys and 
girls also has not been neglected. This 
phase of work is noted particularly in 
Girl Scout and Boy Scout activity, and 
in aid to college students. 

At present the club’s outstanding 
work among under-privileged children 
involves the tuberculosis preventorium, 
an institution where under-privileged 
boys and girls found to be suffering 
from tuberculosis are treated without 
charge to their parents. While the 
preventorium is a community project 
the Kiwanis club and individual Ki- 
wanians have had a large part in its 
conception and development from the 
beginning. Carl Jenkins, a member 
of its board, has been one of the mov- 
ing spirits of the institution. At pres- 
ent, besides Mr. Jenkins and President 
Orla Allen, W. R. Fox, as chairman of 
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the boys and girls work committee, is 
active in the work. 

The club at present is maintaining 
two children at the preventorium. The 
club also aided in landscaping and 
planting of the inner court of the new 
preventorium, and recently held a regu- 
lar luncheon meeting there. 

Along with other civic clubs, the 
Kiwanis club is a member of the 
Crippled Children’s Council and over a 
period of 11 years has contributed 
money and the active help of its mem- 
bers in keeping the clinical work going. 
This activity includes codperation in 
staging the annual Crippled Children’s 
show from which most of the council’s 
funds are derived. 

The club also maintains a revolving 
student loan fund, through which col- 
lege boys and girls have been able to 
help finance their education. The fund 
is kept moving. As rapidly as a loan 
is repaid, it is placed in circulation 
again as a loan to some other student. 


Chicago Club Has 
Third Advertising Day 


The third annual Advertising Day of 
the Kiwanis Club of Chicago was held 
in the Grand Ball room of the Hotel 
Sherman Friday October 6 from 11 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. and was regarded as a very 
positive success. An address having to 
do with selling and marketing is a fea- 
ture of the day according to custom and 
this year the speaker was J. L. McCaf- 
frey, Director of Canadian and Ameri- 
can sales for the International Harvest- 
er Company. 

There were 52 eight-foot exhibition 
booths filled with displays from mem- 
bers of the Chicago Club and in addi- 
tion there was a comprehensive exhibit 
of the activities of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Ample space was given to a dis- 
play by the Welfare committee of the 
club, showing work being done at Good- 
will Center, the major activity of the 
Club. Children from the Center were 
on hand and at work on handicraft, 





This picture was taken on the occasion of the annual flower show held by the Kiwanis Club of Sas- 


katoon, Saskatchewan. 
compete with each other. 


Members haye brought the flowers and vegetables seen in the background to 
The prize blooms and vegetables were later entered in the Saskatoon 


Annual Horticultural Show. 
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manual training, painting and other 
features of the Center’s program of ac- 
tivities. 

Following the viewing of the exhibits 
a program of music and other enter- 
tainment was presented. There was a 
fur style show and interesting features 
were introduced during the evening. 
Attendance during the noon hour was 
250, during the afternoon 650 and at 
night 1,000, all of which was regarded 
as excellent. 

President Herbert Simpson presided 
at the various sessions and visitors in- 
cluded Governor-Elect Horace Batche- 
lor and Lieutenant Governor elect 
Frank Ramsey. 


Winamac, Indiana, Major 
Sponsor of Centennial Anniversary 


This club was the major sponsor of 
a successful celebration on the Centen- 
nial Anniversary of Pulaski County 
held in Winamac. The club’s Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs started prepara- 
tions for the event last January and 
led a movement by which a corporation 
was formed, the directorship of which 
included members of the committee. 

The entire membership of the club 
took part in planning and staging the 
celebration which was featured by an 
historical pageant with a cast of 500 
persons on three nights. This included 
an extensive 4-H Club Fair, homecom- 
ings, high school reunions, union church 
service, parades, addresses by the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, M. Clifford Townsend, 
Lieutenant Governor Henry F. Schrick- 
er and Congressman Charles A. Hal- 
leck. There were also horse pulling 
and athletic contests, pet parades, dis- 
play of relics, reunion of band players, 
flower show, and various kinds of 
amusement. 
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The Tillamook, Oregon, club annually distributes free ice cream slices to school children at the 
County Fair. Dr. David Robinson, chairman of this committee, is shown at the extreme left standing 
near the partly visible Kiwanis booth. 


Gas City, Indiana, 
Runs Bicycle Clinic 


As a project for Safety Education 
and to acquaint bicycle riders with the 
provisions of the new state bicycle law, 
the Gas City club conducted a “Bicycle 
Clinic” which was attended by about 
300 youngsters. 

Given much publicity in the local 
papers, when the day of the clinic ar- 
rived, bicycle riders in Jonesboro gath- 
ered on the main street and were es- 
corted across the river to Gas City 
where they were joined by the delega- 
tion, forming a joint bicycle parade 
about two blocks long. 

Don Lash, famous Indiana Univer- 





Officers of the Johnstown, Pennsylvania, club with some of the honor captains who attended the 


AAA-Kiwanis School Safety Patrol Camp. Left to right, Private W. J. I ) 
enjamin Hinchman Jr., secretary; William H. Patterson, president; Wil- 


Ira Gross, vice president ; 


rick (mot a Kiwanian) ; 


ber C. Mulhollen, safety director of the Johnstown Motor Club. 


sity long distance runner, led the pa- 
rade and gave a talk on highway safety 
in the auditorium. Safety rules and 
copies of the new state bicycle law 
were printed and given to the children. 

All bike riders who learned the 
safety rules and familiarized them- 
selves with the state law were given 
a nicely printed bicycle certificate, 
signed by Don Lash and the local chief 
of police. 

The children were given a bottle of 
chocolate milk as they entered the 
auditorium and the empty bottles were 
exchanged later on for an ice cream 
cup. The club purchased the ice cream. 

This idea was originated by Presi- 
dent F. W. Hengstler and carried out 
by O. H. Jay, chairman of the Recrea- 
tion and Boy’s and Girl’s Work Com- 
mittee. ° 


Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
Sponsors Welfare Gardens 


During the past summer a notable 
community project in the form of fam- 
ily welfare gardens has been sponsored 
by the Holyoke club which furnished 
seeds, fertilizer and other supplies. 
The land was loaned by the Holyoke 
Water Power Company and the Rey- 
nolds Manufacturing Company donated 
the water supply so that every garden 
was well piped. 

In all, 36 families took advantage of 
the opportunity of having gardens of 
their own. These families represented 
189 individuals, the largest group 
being 17. Nationalities included Irish, 
Scotch, German, Polish, Italian, Greek 
and French. The fine spirit of coép- 
eration which existed among the entire 
group was a source of real satisfaction 
to the sponsors. 

Every family canned large amounts 
of produce for winter use and had 
bountiful vegetable dishes throughout 
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the summer. The final event of the 
season was held on Thursday evening, 
September 7, when the committee 
from the Kiwanis club presented prizes 
for various features. An impromptu 
entertainment by members of the gar- 
den group followed the prize distribu- 
tion. 

Members of the Holyoke club taking 
part in the affair were: Dr. M. J. 
Griffin, chairman; Allen S. White, Ed- 
gar B. McManus, William B. Wakelin, 
A.C.M. French and Frank Hegy. 


Hot Springs, South Dakota, 
Honors New Eagle Scouts 


Four members of a Boy Scout 
Troop of Hot Springs, were recently 
made Eagle Scouts. They are Allen 
Wilson, son of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
A. Wilson; Bob Dalager, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. K. Dalager; Eldon Muel- 
ler, son of Mr. and Mrs. John Mueller, 


Jr.; and Harlan Huston, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd B. Huston, All of 
these boys are sons of Kiwanians; 


three of them are sons of past presi- 
dents of the Hot Springs club. Mr. 
Dalager is now vice-president. 

Melvin Munger, scout executive of 


the Black Hills area, conferred the 
ranks and a beautiful ceremony fol- 
lowed in which the parents partici- 


pated. 


Peru, Indiana, Awards N.F.L. 
Keys to High School Students 

In recognition of forensic activities 
in the local high school, the Peru club 
awarded National Forensic League 
Keys to all the members of the new 
chapter of N.F.L. in the high school. 
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The McKeesport, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis clowns are shown clowning with the circus chairman, George 


F. Young (in street clothes). 


A special assembly was held when the 
N.F.L. chapter was presented to the 
school, membership certificates to the 
new members, and Kiwanis president 
L. O. Arnold presented each member 
with the official key of the National 
Forensic League. 


sce ed Pennsylvania, 
Stages Outdoor Circus 

It was estimated that 10,000 chil- 
dren and grownups attended the first 
annual open-air circus given by Ki- 





Fifty under-privileged children sent to camp by the Hartford, Connecticut, club. Left to right: Walter 
Osborn, chairman, Child Welfare Committee; Lewis Knapp, 1st vice-president, Marston Patterson, 


William Elrick, president. 


Extreme right: Harry Butcher, James Sprague and A. C. Petersen. 


President J. C. G. Fitzhugh is second from the left in the back row. 


wanians in a baseball field. 

Kiwanians painted their faces and 
put on clown suits to help entertain 
and assist the police in handling the 
crowd. 

More than 400 pets, mostly dogs, 
were judged by a committee as they 
passed in parade around the baseball 
diamond. <A _ three-months old 
goat was the prize-winning pet, with a 
Persian cat and a Dalmatian being 
runners up. 

The club sold tickets for the circus 
and took up a collection but an ad- 
mission fee was not compulsory. The 
proceeds will be used to help pay for 
the purchase of a local Girl Scout 
camp site near Boston. 

Boy Scouts assisted the clowns and 
sold balloons. 


Swiss 


Hartford, Connecticut, 
Starts Health Club 


This year this club initiated and pro- 
moted a Kiwanis Health Club for 
under-privileged children. A number 
of Hartford Kiwanians met one day 
at the North Street Settlement, one of 
the club’s objectives, and took 50 of the 
most deserving under-privileged chil- 
dren to the camp located on Lake 
Wangumbaug in South Coventry, Con- 
necticut. 

This camp, which has accommoda- 
tions for 130 children, is owned by the 
Salvation Army. The Hartford club 
paid $10 per child for room, board and 
supervision. Dr. K. G. Elliot, a Ki- 
wanian, gave each child a_ physical 
examination before going to camp. 

The club held one of its weekly meet- 
ings in the Health Camp and a large 
number of the Kiwanians and their 
wives enjoyed an excellent meal and 
entertainment provided by the children. 

The club expects to expand this ac- 
tivity in the coming years. 
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Left: Carriages arriving at entrance to Villa Louis 
{n Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. Reception desk at 
extreme left; Alvin Druyor in costume in. the 
center. Right: Louis ousman, IV, officially 


Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
Aids Opening of Villa Louis 


When the city of Prairie du Chien 
turned back the clocks of time 100 
years to mark the formal opening of 
the Villa Louis, home of Colonel Her- 
cules L. Dousman, the Kiwanis club 
played an important part in the success 
of the affair. 

The club arranged and handled a 
banquet attended by more than 200 
persons who honored the third and 
fourth generations of the Dousman 
family. And to add just a bit more 
century-old color to Wisconsin’s second 
oldest city, the Kiwanians arranged 
for the carriages and the horses which 
rumbled up and down city streets 
carrying top-hatted coachmen and 
hoop-skirted ladies. 

The Villa Louis, social center de 
luxe at one time in a country that was 
once wild with Indians, served to take 
the place of the gay social life these 
people were accustomed to before they 
had come to Prairie du Chien to de- 
velop and exploit the fur trade. Colo- 
nel Dousman had amassed enough 


wealth to become one of the first six 
millionaries in the northwest. 
The Villa Louis was equipped with 





Miss Rose Allegretti, the young singer sponsored 
by Oneonta, New York, Kiwanians. 


a lavishness equaled by no home in 
America. Today, restored, its exqui- 
site furnishings cause visitors to ex- 
claim with delight. 

For a number of years the estate 
gradually deteriorated and diminished 
in beauty. Then in 1935, the city of 
Prairie du Chien became the fortunate 
recipients of the property through the 
descendants of Colonel Dousman with 
the provision that the home be pre- 
served as a museum. 

The Kiwanis club took a personal 
interest in this historic event and al- 
most every member donned cutaways 
of gay colors and top hats for the oc- 
casion. 


Oneonta, New York, Assists 
Girl in Musical Career 


For the past two years this club has 
been assisting Miss Rose Allegretti in 
her musical studies by giving her finan- 
cial aid to continue her studies under 
the noted Oscar Seagel of New York. 
Miss Allegretti made her 
first public appearance in 


oe 
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opens the Villa Louis to the tourist season of 

1939. -Below: This group of hoop-skirted young 

ladies, along with fifty men and women, helped 

transform the grounds of the Dousman estate into 
a realistic century-old setting. 


the Artist’s colony, Oneonta Kiwanians 
took advantage of an opportunity, to 
replenish her funds through sponsor- 
ship of a benefit concert in which she 
would make her bow. 

Weeks of advertising, publicity and 
ticket selling made Oneonta and sur- 
rounding communities conscious of the 
fact that it would miss something if it 
did not turn out to hear Miss Allegretti 
sing. The concert was a great success. 
The $500 that it netted the club was 
immediately turned over to the young 
singer. 

Miss Allegretti has given many con- 
certs since then with equally pleasing 
success, and has won a scholarship as 
well as opportunities for radio work. 
Oneonta Kiwanians firmly believe her 
eventual stardom in the operatic or 
concert field is assured. 


Harlingen, Texas, 
Supports Soft Ball League 


A committee under the leadership of 
N. O. Berry sponsored a Soft Ball 
League for the purpose of financing 
under-privileged child work. This 
league was financed and handled by 
Kiwanian Berry and his committee 
over a period of several months; after 
all bills were paid they showed a net 
profit of $525 which was immediately 
added to the under-privileged child 
fund. 


a concert given under the i 4 Qi ‘a 
auspices of the Kiwanis ee ae, 
a # 


club. The money from the ; 
ticket sales was immedi- 
ately given to her. 

Early this summer, Miss 
Allegretti completed her 
work for the season in 
New York where her voice 
had already been chosen 
for the electrically tran- 
scribed radio program, 
“The Church in The Wild- 
wood,” and faced with an 
interval between 
and her summer studies at 





j A section of one of two supervised playgrounds the club of Mount 
meee Pleasant, Texas, sponsors. J. H. M “Ay i 
Coffey are members of the playground council. 


cGuire, president, and Marvin 











Arthur Taylor, winner of this year’s soap box derby held in Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
Sponsors Soap Box Derby 


In collaboration with a local news- 
paper and a motor company, the 
Bowling Green Kiwanis club sponsored 
the second annual Soap Box Derby. 
Thirty-two boys with their soap box 
automobiles entered the race. 

State motorcycle police escorted the 
contestants in each of the run-off races 
as well as in the final premier test as 
the boys moved at a maximum speed of 
thirty-one miles per hour. This year 
the two outstanding contestants 
finished the course in a tie, necessitat- 
ing a second trial. The interest in 
the event was multiplied by the fact 
that the winner of this race would be 
eligible to compete in the National 
Derby at Akron, Ohio, where he would 
contest with other boys of the North 
American Continent for the grand 
prize of a four-year scholarship to 
college. 

The winner of this year’s derby was 
Arthur Taylor, a red-headed, freckled- 
faced, under-privileged boy of four- 
teen years. L. B. Powell, a member 
of the club, is giving this boy a home 
and seeing that he is provided with the 
best educational opportunites offered 
by the city of Bowling Green. 

The Soap Box Derby is one of the 
programs of the Boys and Girls Com- 
mittee and provides an opportunity to 
build in the boys qualities of industry, 
skillful achievement, and sportsman- 
ship. The designing and building of 
these miniature machines gave pur- 
poseful employment to the boys during 
the summer months. 

The citizens and business men of 
the community provided prizes for 
each contestant, ranging from a bicycle 
to theatre tickets. The community 
expressed a vital interest in the pro- 
gram, recognizing this as a most 


worthy achievement of the Kiwanis 


club. 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
Trains Future Leaders 


Some time ago this club asked vari- 
ous youth organizations in St. Louis 
to recommend to it boys and girls of 
more than average intelligence who 
have demonstrated some capacity for 
leadership. During the past several 
years, these Kiwanians have selected 
25 of the most- outstanding members 
of those recommended individuals and 
have sent them to Camp Miniwanca, 
the American Youth Foundation lead- 


ership training center, near Shelby, 
Michigan. 
There these boys and girls have 


joined 300 high school, college, and 
business young people from all parts 
of the country for two weeks of inten- 
sive training. As campers, they spend 
five hours a day studying under the 
supervision of university-trained lead- 
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ers; they study such subjects as The 
Art of Successful Living, Balanced 
Personal Development, How to Talk 
to an Audience, Principles of Lead- 
ership and Boy’s Work Leadership. 
The remainder of the program is de- 
voted to the development of basic 
physical and social habits and to a 
search for the deeper values of life. 

This experience is largely one of 
self-discovery, life planning and train- 
ing for community leadership. If this 
program of training youth to lead 
youth is continued to 1945 as originally 
planned, the club will have given train- 
ing in leadership to 250 boys and girls. 
These young leaders will affect and in- 
fluence, in turn, the character develop- 
ment of perhaps 200,000 young people 
in the St. Louis area. 


Rogers Park, Chicago, 
Aids Choir 


Rev. Charles T. Hull and choirmaster 
A. J. Strohm of the St. Paul’s-By-The- 
Lake Church are both Kiwanians. At 
the annual choir camp for boys and 
men held for two weeks at Lake Mills, 
Wisconsin, the choir made three ap- 
pearances inside of 20 hours singing 
over radio station WHA in Madison, in 
Lake Mills’ Town Square and at the 
Lake Mills M.E. Church. 

The choir was invited to sing over 
the same station the next year. These 
boys finance their own camp by giving 
concerts and parties and in addition 
they acquire a liberal course in music 
appreciation. Working with these boys 
is one of the club’s chief projects. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


Makes Health Possible to Girl 


Some years ago this club took an in- 
terest in a crippled girl. After secur- 
ing numerous operations for her, not 
only in Harrisburg but also in Phila- 
delphia and at the State Hospital for 
crippled children in Pennsylvania, the 
Kiwanians secured numerous braces 
for her at an enormous cost and even- 
tually she was entirely cured. 

Later the club undertook to educate 
her and furnished a four-year tuition 
so she might take a Domestic Arts 
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The Salt Lake City, Utah, club entertained 500 boy and girl exhibitors at the second annual Inter- 


Mountain Junior Live-Stock Show. 


This shows the party as they were about to start for a night of 


fun on Great Salt Lake and the Saltair Bathing Resort. 
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course at Mansfield State Teacher’s 
College. She was graduated as one of 
the honor students and at present she 
is teaching in a school near Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

The club expended between $3,000 
and $4,000 in helping this girl but con- 
siders the money well spent. 


Clinton, lowa, Brings 
U.S. Navy Band to Home Town 


Through Clinton Kiwanians, 2,700 
music lovers were entertained recently 
by the United States Navy band under 


the direction of Lieutenant Charles 
Benter. 
The concerts were played in the 


Riverview stadium and spectators were 
greeted with encore after encore as 
their applause heightened during the 
afternoon session. The band played 
classical music as well as popular and 
the stadium was crowded for both 
afternoon and evening appearances. 

Members of the band traveled in 
two large motor coaches. Upon leav- 
ing Clinton after the performance, the 
busses were preceded by a limousine 
driven by a chauffeur and carrying the 
leader and his business manager. The 
procession was escorted to Waterloo 
by an Iowa Highway Patrol car. 


Lansing, Michigan, 
Sponsors Fish Day 


This club annually sponsors a Fish 
Day in codperation with local mer- 
chants. One of the largest crowds came 
to enjoy the program this year which 
opened with a concert by the Lansing 
High School band. At 11:30, free fish 
sandwiches were served to the public 
and 1,150 people availed themselves of 
this treat which lasted only an hour. 


During the afternoon the total sand- 





This. picture was taken when 41 under-privileged children were 


taken on an automobile tour to the Brookfield 
the Kiwanis Club of Kewanee, Illinois. 





ld Zoo b 
) ee, Nine mem 
cars. At the right is District Governor C. Paul White. 
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These boys are very grateful to the Kiwanis Club of Lexington, Kentucky, for sending them to camp 
Daniel Boone this summer. 


wiches served at a five-cent charge 
came to about 3,000. The fish were 
put out at the city pump station, cooked 
by an imported chef and handled speed- 
ily by an efficient committee. 

About 400 fish were given away to 
prize winners on the bank of the river 
where the large crowd witnessed a real 
fish haul. 


Lexington, Kentucky, Sends 
102 Boys to Camp Daniel Boone 


One hundred and two boys between 
the ages of 10 and 15 had their first ex- 
perience of real outdoor life this year 
when the Kiwanis club piled them into 
automobiles and trucks and took them 
out to Camp Daniel Boone on the Ken- 
tucky River. 

These happy boys were on their way 
to a camp where they would learn to 
swim, box, build model 
airplanes, make _ Indian 
campfires and a number 
of other valuable things. 

Kiwanians had been se- 
curing sponsors for the 
boys since the first part 
of the year at the cost of 
$8.00 each. They had ar- 
ranged for leaders, awards, 
camp programs and nu- 
merous details that consti- 
tute a successful vacation. 
The club also paid for an 
electric line to the camp. 

The young campers 
were given prizes for com- 
peting in track and swim- 
ming meets; awards were 
also given for the cham- 
pion horseshoe, checker, 
ping pong and croquet 
players. The boy who re- 
ceived the title of “Honor 
Camper” was given a 
watch. 

The 10-day camping pe- 
riod was no sooner over 
than the Kiwanians plan- 
ned for next year’s camp. 


members of 
rs provided 


St. Petersburg, Florida, 
Picnics With 200 Boys 


The St. Petersburg Kiwanians gave 
a picnic at the Don-Ce-Sar Beach for 
200 under-privileged boys; the entire 
club gave its support and the picnic 
was a genuine success. Members were 
each assigned a group of boys and they 
were responsible for transporting them 
to the beach and back. 

Competitive games were entered into 
by all, followed by a big picnic lunch. 
The wives of Kiwanis members, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Boy Scouts and the Red 
Cross Life Guard Corps each rendered 
assistance and coédperated to the fullest 
extent in making the affair a success. 


Kennewick, Washington, 
Constructs New Park Entrance 


Over a hundred Kiwanians, wives 
and guests held a picnic recently at 
Keewaydin Park in celebration of the 
completion of the ornamental pillars in 
which are embedded the Indian carv- 
ings secured by club members last 
spring. 

Tnis park beautification project was 
conceived by Hugh Copeland and 
Walter Desgranges, and carried out 
with the assistance of many other 
citizens. 

The rocks on which the carvings 
were inscribed were excavated and 
transported to the mainland by boats. 
In all, fourteen separate carvings were 
secured which might otherwise have 
been lost because of the effects of 
weather and erosion. 


Highway Safety Program 
Backed by Helper, Utah 


In conforming with the 1939 Ki- 
wanis slogan: “Youth, Americanism, 
Safety—The Triple Challenge To Ki- 
wanis,” Helper Kiwanians are spon- 
soring a highway safety program 
through the codperation of the Helper 
Journal and an explanation, a set of 
questions and answers pertaining to 
highway conduct is appearing in it. 
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The club feels that the public is, in 
most cases, uninformed about the right 
and wrong thing to do when con- 
fronted with a hazardous situation. 


Layton, Utah, Builds 


Community Fireplace 


The major project of this club for 
the year 1939 is the building of a com- 
munity fireplace of native granite. This 
monument to Kiwanis will stand for 
centuries. It is to be used by the Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Scouts, the L.D.S. 
wards and the community in general. 


Ottawa, Ontario, Holds 
Unusual Meeting 


4 very interesting meeting was held 
in the Ottawa club when turbaned Dr. 
D. D. Pandia, Hindu doctor of philos- 
ophy, was the guest speaker. Dr. 
Pandia told the Kiwanians that he had 
been around the world three times and 
nowhere had he found such social free- 
dom as in Canada. He also said that 
on his return to his own country he 
was going to mention the Canadian 
spirit in his addresses there. 


Midvale, Utah, 
Repairs Sidewalks 

The Midvale club during the past 
seven months has sponsored a project 
which is both unique and constructive. 
They have repaired and narrowed the 


sidewalks, widened main streets in 
their city, and at the same time the 
club has replaced the present street 


lighting system with an entirely new 


one, 


Madisonville, Kentucky, 
Gives Fund to WPA Camp 


Through the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee, the Madisonville club do- 
nated $72 to the WPA Camp for chil- 
dren at Elkton, Kentucky. The Ki- 
wanians also donated $25 through the 


THE KIWANIS 


MAGAZINE 














Local peace officers (at right) and members of the Iowa highway patrol (in uniform) assisted in the 
presentation of safety badges to the members of the Mount Pleasant school boy patrol at a recent 
meeting of the Kiwanis club. The badges were given by the club, one of the sponsors of the patrol. 


local Red Cross to the families of the 
Duvin Mine Explosion victims. 


Lindsay, Ontario, Takes 
Part in Annual Fair 


The Lindsay Central Exhibition, an 
event which ranks third highest in the 
Province of Ontario in the matter of 
educational and agricultural entertain- 
ment, this year eclipsed all past records 
in matter of attendance as well as ex- 
cellence. 

The success of the fair was largely 
due to the efforts of President B. L. 
McLean. Other members of the Fair 
Board include Kiwanians Dick Butler 
and Honorary Director T. A. Stinson. 

The club popularized itself in the 
community by announcing its intention 
to raise money for the “useful equip- 
ment and comforts” of the soldiers in 
uniform. 


Harrison, Ohio—All the members of 
this club are great basketball fans and 
loyally support their local high school 
team. A regular space is reserved for 
these Kiwanis Boosters at each home 





Canton, Ohio, gave a luncheon for the under-privileged boys they sent to camp last summer. The guest 
3 P 


of honor was the Hon. James 


ccombe, congressman from this district. 


game; in return, the club entertained 
the girls’ basketball team at one of 
the meetings. 


Princeton, Kentucky, 
Sends Boy and Sisters to Camp 


The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee of this club took a young boy 
and his twin sisters to camp for several 
weeks. This camp is situated in the 
Blue and Grey State Park at Elkton. 

This is only one of many activities 
the Kiwanians have done in Under- 
Privileged Child Work. 


Hopewell, Virginia, 
Receives Fellowship Plaque 


This club recently received the 
plaque of Good Fellowship which is 
making its rounds in the Capital Dis- 
trict. The plaque was presented by 
members of the West Point club and 
J. Hamilton Hening made the speech 
of acceptance. 


Tallahassee, Florida, 
Rushes Help to Ill Member 


An unusual display of real Kiwanis 
spirit was thoroughly demonstrated re- 
cently when one of the club’s members 
became desperately ill. A hurry call 
was sent out for blood donors and 
nearly 25 Kiwanians volunteered and 
rushed to the hospital to be typed in- 
side of two and a half hours. It was 
necessary to give only one transfusion 
but there were two dozen Kiwanians 
standing by to give aid. 


Timmins, Ontario, 
Gives Large Barbecue 


Recently 1800 pounds of meat were 
roasted in pits and served to over a 
thousand guests. Hundreds of tickets 
were sold. All kinds of games were 
played—diving, swimming and _ boat 
races were held until dark. The club 
made a profit of approximately $2,000. 
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fiftiet 


This piccare was taken of the Renton, Washington, club following the luncheon which marked the 
anniversary of the state of Washinzton’s entry in the union. 


All pioneers haying lived fifty 


years or more in Renton and its surrounding community were the honored guests of the occasion. 


Galt, Ontario, Makes 
Survey of Service Work 


This club is making a special survey 
of all service work in Galt. This was 
done by the Canadian Welfare Council 
of Ottawa and has now been endorsed 
at a public meeting of all concerned; 
a permanent bureau has now been or- 
ganized in Galt. 


The Kiwanians paid the entire cost 
of the survey, which amounted to 
$300, and it is now a local organiza- 
tion and will engage a qualified perma- 
nent secretary. This will also act as 
a war organization in Galt. 


El Paso, Texas—One hundred boys 
and fifty girls were given a free phy- 
ical examination before being sent to 
the Kiwanis YWCA Summer Guest 
Camp at Mountain Park. The club pro- 
vided the doctors, dentists and finances 
need to put the youngsters in physical 
condition to enjoy the vacation. 








The winning mail box in the campaign for better 


mail boxes sponsored by the Scotland Neck, Caro- 

lina, club. This mail box is on an axle making 

it possible for the entire box to be turned around 
out of the way of road grading machinery. 


Point Grey, Vancouver, 
Begins Annual Kite Tournament 


This club sponsored a kite tourna- 
ment recently which it hopes to pre- 
sent annually. Prizes were given to 
those boys who won in Grade 6 and 
under; the tail kite section; the smaller 
kite group; and the best tail kite three 
feet and over. 

This contest was ‘supervised by 
Leonard Osborne, chairman of the 
tournament committee, and President 
William Reeder presented the prizes. 


Corbin, Kentucky, Runs 
Four-Day Hobby Show 


In codperation with the WPA Rec- 
reation Department and other civic 
clubs, Corbin Kiwanians staged a high- 
ly successful hobby show that ran for 
four days, with Paul Harmon as direc- 
tor of the show. 

Twenty-three exhibits were entered 
and three trophies were awarded win- 
ners in the three separate classes. 
Kiwanian Robert A. Blair won a first 
prize with his collection of tobacco 
tags from 1,490 different brands of 
tobacco. He claims this is the largest 
collection of tobacco tags in the world. 

Mrs. A. J. Ebersole, wife of Ki- 
wanian Al Ebersole, entered a collec- 
tion of 234 miniature elephants of all 
sizes, colors and materials. Other Ki- 
wanians entering exhibits were Everett 
W. Dyche and I. 

O. Chitwood. 
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the handiwork of Ora Davis, and it in- 
cluded even a coffee pot on a modern 
gas range and a puppy curled up on an 
overstuffed davenport. 


People from surrounding counties 
and states came to see this Hobby 


Show and Corbin Kiwanians plan to 
make it an annual affair. 


Norton, Virginia, Runs 
Free Tonsil Clinic 


This club held a free Tonsil Clinic 
for under-privileged children this sum- 
mer in which 69 tonsilectomies were 
given. All professional services of doc- 
tors, nurses and helpers were donated. 
Expenses included only the cost of 
some of the necessary supplies, such as 
anesthetic, etc. 

Norton Kiwanians have been spon- 
soring these clinics annually, but this 
year’s was probably the most success- 
ful of all. Two specialists, six other 
physicians, about half a dozen or more 
regular nurses and over 24 other help- 
ers contributed largely to this success. 


Baden, St. Louis, Holds 
Two-Day Corn Carnival 

A two-day corn carnival for the 
benefit of needy children was conducted 
under the auspices of Baden Kiwanians 
recently. George Waring, chairman of 
the Kiwanis committee in charge, stated 
that all of the proceeds from the regu- 
lar entertainment features would be 
devoted to supplying “a happy Christ- 
mas” to under-privileged boys and girls 
this year. 

Last year the club gave turkey din- 
ners, toys and trips to the movies to 
about 300 such children and the mem- 
bers hope to do even more this year. 


Steubenville, Ohio—One hundred un- 
der-privileged boys and girls attended 
the Kiwanis camp this summer for 
periods of two weeks each. This cost 
the club approximately $1200. These 
children had a physical examination 
upon entering camp and every day 
nurses from the city and county re- 
mained in camp to check up on the chil- 
dren. Two doctors in the club gave the 
examinations. 





A shoe _sales- 
man had entered 
a collection = of 
boots and_ shoes 
which showed the 
evolution of foot- 
wear during the 
past hundred 
years. Forty-four 
distinct varieties 
of cactus plants 
were entered. A 
completely fur - 
nished model 
house, including 
Ur wits es 
and utensils hand 
carved from cedar 
was exhibited. 
This house was 








A collection of dolls, left, tobacco stamps, right back, and a model home that 
were entered in the Hobby Show sponsored by Corbin, Kentucky, Kiwanians. 
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New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
Donates $250 to City's Play Centers 


Continuation of the Play Centers 
Program of New Bedford, Massachus- 
etts, was assured when the Kiwanis 
club sent the Citizen’s Recreation Com- 
mittee a check for $250. 

Members of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committe favored making the 
donation to the Play Centers Fund in 
anticipation of the success of the Ki- 
wanis Circus which was held the week 
of August 24. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Junior Baseball League 

For the fourteenth year the Kiwanis 
Club of Atlantic City inaugurated the 
Kiwanis Junior Baseball League com- 
posed of about 300 boys ranging in age 
from 8 to 14 years. 

These boys are outfitted with uni- 
forms and their play supervised by two 
paid instructors. Each boy receives a 
physical and dental examination be- 
fore being allowed to participate. This 
year 390 boys received physical exam- 
inations. Parents are notified of the 
results in each case. 

The club provides hot water, soap 
and towels so that each boy may shower 
after play. The towels and soap were 
donated by individual members and 
the towels are laundered each week by 
another member who is in the laundry 
business. 

On opening day, club members met 
at the ball field where a picnic lunch 
was served through the courtesy of 
club members. 


Jamaica Plain-Forest Hills, Massa- 
chusetts—Over 200 children participat- 
ed in the Kiwanis Garden Show held re- 
cently. Seeds were distributed in the 
spring to the children and very satis- 
factory specimens of vegetables and 
flowers were brought to the exhibition. 
Cash prizes were awarded amounting 





This club rented from the Morris County Fair Association a booth from which the members sold hamburgers, frankfurters, ice cream and soda. 


work at the booth was 
they sold 540 bortles o 


milk, 4370 bottles of soda, 1900 hot f 
made from this was placed in the Under-Privileged Child Fund to be used exclusively for that benefit. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Emporia, Kansas, held a meeting recently at which it dedicated the Kiwanis 
Rose Garden, a project developed over a period of four years at a total cost to the club of $500, to 


the city of Emporia. 
mayor and city commissioners of Emporia. 


Guests of honor were Mr. and Mrs. William Allen White (left, rear) and the 
Peter Pan Park, in which the Kiwanis Rose Garden is 


situated, is a gift to the city from Mr. and Mrs. White. 


to $35, three cups were given to the 
three schools that participated; one of 
the cups was donated by Lieutenant 
Governor Frank East. The total cost 
of the show was $83.22. The club 
hopes to make this garden show an 
annual event. 


Bluffton, Indiana—The entire club 
assisted in making the 33d Annual 
Bluffton Free Street Fair a tremendous 
success. Over 150,000 persons attend- 
ed the fair during the week it was held 
and more than $3,000 was paid out to 
farmers of Wells County in premiums 
on their exhibits. Former Lieutenant 
Governor Dillon Myers had active 
charge of the four parades staged dur- 
ing the fair. The information booth 
at the fair was operated by members of 
the club; it was known as the “Kiwanis 
Booth.” 


MORRISTOWN Tr 
KIWANIS CLUB | 


Unomepe Fume 


HAMBURGER 
IC€ Cream 
__.* COFFEE - 


Deer Lodge, Montana—This club 
spent a great deal of time in organizing 
and staging the Second Annual Treas- 


ure State Horse Fair. All organiza- 
tions in town sponsored this and 
worked toward making it a success. 


The fair operated at a profit and the 
horse fanciers and race men were well 
satisfied with results. Large crowds at- 
tended both days. 


Greenville, Kentucky—The Ken- 
tucky State Department of Mines and 
Minerals accepted the invitation of the 
Greenville Kiwanis club and they held 
its “First Aid’ meet in Greenville on 
September 30. Approximately 3,000 
people were present. All arrangements 
for the meeting were made by the Ki- 
wanis club, assisted by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Plans already 
are under way for next year. 


All the 


tformed by members of the club and 48 of the Kiwanians took .an active part in preparing and selling the food. At this booth 
dogs, 900 cups coffee, 3800 hamburgers and 800 portions of ice cream. The $407 which they 


Kenneth Kostenbader was manager of the fair. 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


The Western Canada Flour Mills 
Company Limited announced recently 
the appointment of Past District Gov- 
ernor G. S. Dodington, Toronto, On- 
tario, to the position of General Sales 
Manager of the company. 


At the closing session of the Interna- 
tional Association of Convention Bu- 
reaus Kiwanian Henry T. Davis, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, was elected viee 
president. 


Dr. E. W. Tipton, charter member 
and past president of the Kingsport, 
Tennessee, club, was elected mayor of 
Kingsport. 


The London, Kentucky, club has the 
following members in important civic 
offices: B. B. Begley, P. P. Edwards 
and D. C. Edwards, Jr., are city coun- 
cilmen; William A. Hamm is city clerk; 
George Bruner is county court clerk; 
J. E. Walden is county attorney; P. G. 
Grimwood is county agent; J. B. Reams 
is county superintendent of schools; 
Bill McHargue is county coroner; and, 
Murray L. Brown is U. S. Commission- 
er. 





Ralph E. James, Hampton, Virginia, 
has been elected to the highest post in 
the American Legion for the State of 
Virginia, that of Department Com- 
mander of the State of Virginia. 


Secretary of the Camden, New 
Jersey, club, William H. Bottger, was 
appointed judge of the Police Court for 
the town of Riverton, New Jersey. 


President Harold Kreidel, Cle Elum, 
Washington, was voted the commander 
of the Veteran of Foreign Wars for the 
State of Washington. 


Newly appointed state commissioner 
of semi-professional baseball is Kiwan- 
ian Howard M. Miller, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. 


One of Providence, Rhode Island’s 
most prominent members, Francis X. 
LaFrance, is a candidate for the office 
of Chief Crier of the Town Criers of 
Rhode Island. This organization is 
probably the principal organization of 
its type in the state, and the office of 
Chief Crier is a very important one. 


President of the State Bakers Asso- 
ciation is W. J. Rains of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lexington, Kentucky. 


The Kiwanis Club 
Pennsylvania, has made 
Arthur H. James, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
past president of the Plymouth, Penn- 
sylvania, Kiwanis club, an honorary 
member. 


of Harrisburg, 
Honorable 


Former Lieutenant Governor Bruce 
J. Myers, Chickasha, Oklahoma, for 
fifteen years principal of the Chick- 
asha Junior High School, was recently 
named superintendent of the Chickasha 
City Schools. 


Congratulations to Past District Gov- 
ernor George and Mrs. Filmer, San 
Francisco, California, who recently 
celebrated their Golden Wedding An- 
niversary. 


Two Kansas City, Missouri, Kiwan- 
ians have been honored. Edward J. 
Webb was elected president of the 
Kansas City League of Building and 
Loan Associations, and Frank E. Wil- 
cox was elected president of the Waste 
Paper Foundation of America, head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Past President C. T. Hamilton, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, has been 
elected president of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau as sponsored by the club. 


Kiwanian Damian P. Ducy, Pueblo, 
Colorado, has been duly installed as 
Commander of Pueblo Post No. 2 of 
the American Legion. 


The new sheriff of Nottoway County 
is C. G. Ashemore, member at Crewe, 
Virginia. 


In the Kiwanis Club of St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Quebec, Kiwanian Emile J. 
Massicotte was elected president of 
L’Opinion Liberale, a political organ- 
ization, and Edgar Genest was re- 
elected honorary president of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec Federation of Brass 
Bands. 


Wm. J. Eakle, Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton, was elected Commander of We- 
natchee Post No. 10 of the American 
Legion, and E. C. Knoebel, also of 
Wenatchee, was elected National Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman of the American 
Legion. 


The president of the Western As- 
sembly of Syntonic Optometry is Ki- 
wanian Keith M. Walker, Riverside, 
California. 


The Moline, Illinois, club is proud of 
the fact that its president, O. R. 
Christofferson, has been appointed chief 
recorder and treasurer of the North 
Star Benefit Association. 


Kiwanian Earl Acord, Helper, Utah, 
was recently elected for a second term 
as president of the Carbon Teacher’s 
Association. 


The honor of being made a 33 Degree 
Mason has just been bestowed upon 
Past President Dr. Lee D. Ellsworth, 
Canton, Ohio. 


The Michigan Probation and Parole 
Association elected Arthur G. T. Cour- 
teau, Highland Park, Detroit, retiring 
president, chairman of the Advisory 
Board for the year 1939-40 and also 
trustee for three ending with 
1942, 


years 








W. George Sanburn, a member of 
the Winnipeg, Manitoba, club, was 
elected president of the Manitoba Lawn 
Bowling Association. 


Thomas J. Dixon, member of the 
Westwood Village, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, club, has been elected president 
of the California State Savings and 
Loan Association. 


Governor of the Capital District, 
Miles S. Reifsnyder, Westminster, 
Maryland, has accepted the position of 
Associate Dean at the Blue Ridge Col- 
lege at New Windsor. 


At Seattle, Washington, Kiwanian 
Owen Gage Bayless was elected presi- 
dent of the National Stationers Asso- 
ciation not very long ago. 


Secretary A. H. Syverson, advertis- 
ing executive, Spokane, Washington, 
has been elected president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan alumni for the 
eighth district, which includes eleven 
western states, Alaska and the nations 
of the Pacific. An indication of the 
extensive organization is the fact that 
64,000 graduates are on the alumni 
roles, including more than 500 in 
Japan alone. 


Lieutenant Governor Vincent B. 
White, first president of the Okanogan, 
Washington, club, was honored by be- 
ing elected president of the State As- 
sociation of County Treasurers for the 
coming year. 


Congratulations are extended to W. 
L. McClure, treasurer of the Warren, 
Pennsylvania, club for a number of 
years, and Mrs. McClure on their 
Golden Wedding Anniversary! 
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A Most Distinguished Visitor 

Honorable Herbert Hoover, former 
President of the United States, was a 
guest of the Grand Junction, Colorado, 
club recently. Kiwanian Hoover (he is 
an honorary member of the Kiwanis 
club of Palo Alto, California) had a 
successful fishing trip on the Gunnison 
River, catching his share of trout. Dr. 
R. J. Groom, president of the club, said 
the distinguished visitor was a splendid 
fisherman and enjoys the sport to the 
fullest extent. He has been an ardent 
conservationist for many years. Al- 
though a young club the Grand Junc- 
tion group have done splendid work, 
particularly with under-privileged chil- 
dren. Their Christmas party last year 
took care of 2,000 children. 


* 
"That's Where the Tall Corn Grows" 


Did you know that the Iowa Corn 
Song was written by the uncle of Ki- 
wanian H. D. Hutchins of Algona, 
lowa? 





} 


The Orlando, 
into their club as an honorary member Buddy 


Florida, Kiwanis club has taken 
Ebsen, stage and screen star. Buddy is an Or- 
lando boy and his father, Professor C. L. Ebsen, 
dance instructor, has been a member of this club 
for’ quite a few years. Pictured here, left to right, 
are Buddy Ebsen; A. C. Slaughter, secretary of 
club; Professor C. L. Ebsen, father of Buddy; E. 
W. Kissam, member; John G. Baker, member, 
and D. S. Evans, president. 


e 
A Suggested Birthday Greeting 


Time marches on! And so today 

We send this simple card to say 

That on your birthday, we extend 

The earnest greetings of a friend 

Who hopes that with a new year started 
The gods will keep you happy hearted. 
Kiwanis grasps your Coad, and prays 

That life wil! treat you well always 

And <9! all joy and deep content 


Follow this message we have sent. 
WM. L. MOISE, 
Atlantic City, N.J., Club. 
e 


Arithmetic of Driving 


Automobile drivers who di- 
vide their attention multiply 
tragedies, add death, suffer- 
ing and sorrow, and subtract 
from the safety, peace and 
happiness of humanity. 

Keep your mind on your 
driving. 

A. L. Porrer, 
Independence, Kansas. 


BREVITIES 





BOY TO HIS FATHER 


Chances are, you'll never see this, Dad. 


I'd feel like a fool giving it to you, 

And you'd feel just as silly reading it; 

But | can't quite see you as the father in a senti- 
mental verse 

Nor are you just the bill-paying father of the comics. 

To me you're rather a special sort of person, 

And I'd like once for you to know just how | feel. 


When | was just a little boy 

| knew that nothing could ever harm me if you were 
there. 

And when we went walking | always half hoped 

That the giants and fierce beasts of my storybooks 
would appear 

So that you and | together could put them in their 
place. 

Remember when | broke my arm at a family picnic 

And the long, long drive before we could reach a 
doctor? 

The pain was like nothing | had ever known before, 

And | was scared, Dad; 

But you had hold of me, and your man's courage 
was all around me, 

And | didn't yell! 

The time they accused Bob of something he didn't 
do 


And were going to expel him from High School— 
And Bob was my friend, so | had to stand up for 


him 

Though it meant I'd be suspended. 

You understood why | had to, Dad, and you didn't 
try to stop me; 

So your understanding was, 
strong wall behind me. 


and is, like a great 


You've been pleased when things have gone well 
with me 

Though you never bragged about me. 

You saved that medal | won in a speaking contest, 

And | never saw you more excited and happy 

Than the day | carried the ball over for the winning 
touchdown 

In my last high schoo! game. 

You aren't always pleased with me, Dad; 

But even when you're giving me the devil about 
something 

| can't get very resentful about it, 

For I've often a sneaking feeling that you're right. 


It's fine to be proud of your Dad, and | feel that 
way about you. 

When you came to visit me at school this year 

The fellows in my house thought you were great. 

You didn't talk down to my friends, nor did you try 
to be their age; 

You were just you—and they liked you. 


We've had some grand times together, and | be- 
lieve the best 

Was our fishing trip last summer—way up in the 
wilds. 

The nights were so cool and still, and we had long 
talks by the campfire. 

And there were no years between us— 

Just two friends talking together. 

And many times this past year, 
feet have chosen 

Can be traced to those talks we 

When you gave me your slant on 


the path that my 


had 
things. 


These are my thoughts of you, Dad, 

And | wish somehow you could know them. 

Instead, when somebody sees me go into a clothing 
store 

And come out with a narrow package, 

I'll say in a bored voice, 

“Yeah, | had to kick in with a tie for my old man— 

Tomorrow's Father's Day."' 


ELEANOR OWEN PENICK, 
Wife of Kiwanian H, M. Penick, Boonville, 


Missouri. 
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Honoring the Memory of a Kiwanian 


The Credit Women’s Group of Utica, 
New York, announced the establishment 
of the William C. Wright scholarship, 
honoring the memory of a Utican who 
was active in civic and business affairs. 
The name of William C. Wright, who 
was a past governor of the New York 
District, was selected unanimously as 
being particularly appropriate. 

e 
Many Capabilities 

Louis Eugene Tepp is a Kiwanian of 
many capabilities. He is a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Elmsford, New 
York, publishes a chain of weekly news- 
papers, is Police Justice of Elmsford 
and Captain in the Army Reserve 
Corps. Recently at the insistence of 
friends he has taken sufficient time to 
reshape a speech delivered at an Amer- 
icanization Day celebration into a song, 
“March On, America.” The song was 
dedicated to the American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 





In this picture reading from left to right are Paul 
Galloway, Dan Slattery, president of the Madison, 


South Dakota, club, and Dr. Warren. 
Messrs Galloway and Warren are presenting two 
fish to the president for consumption. 


To Motorists 
Lest we forget 
I say it yet, 
Drive carefully 
Lest you regret. 
A. L. POTTER, 
Independence, Kansas. 


Meet the Champ 

Lou Ambers, world lightweight box- 
ing champion, is an honorary member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Ilion, New York. 
He was given a unique welcome to his 
home town. A large paper banner was 
stretched across the street, illuminated 
by red flares, and he was required to 
drive his car through this banner bear- 
ing the words “Welcome to Lou Am- 
bers.” This was witnessed by several 
thousand people. Lou Ambers’ career 
has been watched with interest espe- 
cially because of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in his boyhood days. 
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Monroe, Washington, Winner in Blue Division 


tended the Seattle Downtown club for 
an inter-club luncheon meeting prior to 
the divisional conference meeting, 70 
miles traveled. 

May 4—Forty from Monroe visited 
the Stanwood club for an inter-club 
evening meeting, we furnished the pro- 
gram, 80 miles traveled. 

May 19—Nine members of our club 
attended the Everett club for an inter- 
club meeting, we furnished the pro- 
gram, 35 miles traveled. 

May 25—Sixteen from Monroe at- 
tended a Kiwanis inter-club meeting 
at Tolt, Washington, with Snoqualmie 
and Issaquah Kiwanis clubs, 45 miles 
traveled. 

Sept. 6—We invited Everett and 
Stanwood clubs to attend our joint 
meeting in Monroe with the Snohomish 
County Chamber of Commerce—five 
members from Stanwood, 80 miles, and 
one from Everett, 35 miles, attended. 

Nov. 16—Thirteen of our members 
visited the Issaquah club for an inter- 
club meeting, we furnished the pro- 
gram, distance, 60 miles. 

Dec. 14—Eight from Stanwood, 80 
miles — nineteen from Everett, 35 
miles, and sixteen from Snoqualmie 
clubs, 50 miles, attended our tenth 
Charter Night Anniversary Meeting. 
Total attendance 139. 

Dec. 28—-Twenty-one members from 
the Everett club (35 miles) visited us, 
furnished the entire program and in- 
stalled our 1939 officers. 


4. COMMITTEES 


Our club’s work is done by its com- 
mittees. We have twelve regular stand- 
ing committees and have had two very 
active special committees this year. 
Report forms are mailed to the chair- 
man of each committee several days in 
advance of the monthly directors’ 
meeting. The chairmen are expected to 
fill out this report and bring it to the 
directors’ meeting, where it is read 
and acted on and the committee given 
further instructions if necessary. 

Every club member is assigned to one 
or more committees. The committee 
meetings are held as often as it is 
necessary to take care of the work in 
good shape. We are listing the com- 
mittees and the number of meetings 
held by each. 


Number of 


1938 Committees Meetings 
Finance & Classification............12 
ON og cet acce ia 
Inter-Club Relations .......:.......... 8 
Education & Publicity head 8 
Sick, Call & Relief............ ae 
NN eye nig lpueeset tae 7 
Special (Minstrel & Fair) ..........19 
Fe ee Re gE Sas a 
BAG TEIN oi so ones ccbce scaneasansee 14 
NN are cenraidne dalehdinne 9 


Under-Privileged Child — Boys’ 

& Girls’ Work 
Attendance 
House & Reception.................... 4 


(From page 661) 


5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

March 2—-We arranged a _ special 
program for our first ladies’ day lunch- 
eon of the year. Well attended, much 
enjoyed. 

March 9—Our ladies accompanied us 
to an evening meeting with one of our 
local granges at their hall. 

Our monthly directors’ meetings are 
held in the evening at one of the mem- 
ber’s homes. After the business ses- 
sion the host serves lunch and a social 
hour is enjoyed. 

Our Kiwanis ladies have formed a 
club for Kiwanis ladies only; they meet 
once each month for a business, social 
and sewing meeting. 

May 4—Twenty of our ladies ac- 
companied us for our inter-club meet- 
ing with the Stanwood club. A special 
musical number was given in their 
honor. 

May 25—We put on a special ladies’ 
day program, musical numbers and a 
very fine speaker. 

May 25—Our ladies accompanied us 
to an inter-club Kiwanis and Grange 
meeting at Tolt, Washington. 

June 29—The ladies of our club, 
local grange ladies and ladies of the 
community attended the Kiwanis- 
Grange-Community Picnic and partic- 
ipated in the program. 

Sept. 6—Our ladies were 
when we entertained the 
County Chamber 
their ladies. 

Oct. 5—Our ladies accompanied us 
at an evening grange dinner meeting. 

Nov. 30—Our ladies accompanied 
us to another evening grange dinner 
meeting. 

Dec. 14—Our ladies and ladies from 
the three visiting clubs attended our 
tenth Charter Night Anniversary and 
inter-club meeting. 

Dec. 28—Seven of our ladies accom- 
panied their husbands to the charter 
night meeting held in Seattle for the 
Highline club. 


present 
Snohomish 
of Commerce and 


6 RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 

Jan. 28—Achievement Report for 
1937 mailed to district governor. 

Our 1938 president held training 
school for club officers and directors 
on December 18, 1937, and for commit- 
tee chairmen and members on January 
3, 1938. 

Feb., 1938, we erected three new 
permanent Kiwanis signs at the city 
entrances at a total cost of over $50, 

Our past president, George W. Roup, 
served as district chairman of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Committee for 1938, 

April 5—Five of our members at- 
tended the Divisional Conference at 
Seattle. Our President, C. C. Devers, 
and Past President G. W. Roup were 
both on the program. 

August 14-15-16—Our president and 
two other delegates and their wives 


attended the Pacific-Northwest District 
Convention, held in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. 

Dec. 6—Our president, vice presi- 
dent and secretary-elect and our 1938 
president attended the officers school 
of instructions, held in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, for our division. 

Dec. 28—Twelve from Monroe at- 
tended the Highline club Charter Night 
Meeting, held in Seattle. Our club 
furnished one number for the pro- 
gram. 

We have had weekly items of Ki- 
wanis publicity matter in our local 
newspaper during the year. Most of 
our members secured their 1939 auto 
license plates in consecutive numbers 
as a publicity stunt. 

All monthly, semi-annual and special 
reports were submitted promptly and 
regularly to the district and to Inter- 
national. All bills for dues, magazine 
subscriptions and supplies have been 
paid promptly. 

Our weekly bulletins are sent to In- 
ternational, our district secretary, lieu- 
tenant governor, and to the several 
other clubs in our district. We try in 
various ways to keep up interest in 
The Kiwanis Magazine among our mem- 
bers. 

We subscribed our portion of the ex- 
pense of our lieutenant governor to 
the International convention in 1938. 


SECTION II ACTIVITIES 
1. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

This work is carried on each year 
under the same plan. Our committee 
works with the local P. T. A. in locating 
cases that are really deserving. Each 
case is investigated carefully by both 
our committee and the welfare com- 
mittee of the P. T. A. 

We have secured a very special rate 
from our doctors and dentists for the 
under-privileged children. If parents 
are unable to pay for work that has 
to be done, our club advances the 
money on a loan basis, to be paid back 
in small amounts or in whatever way 
they can until it is paid for at the 
special rate and, of course, without in- 
terest. 

During 1938 a total of $131.52 was 
spent on the children. Part of this 
amount was on a loan basis and a por- 
tion of it has been paid back. We do 
not expect to have it all returned, the 
largest part is considered a donation 
at the time it is given. 

For the past several years our club 
has been privileged to handle the ad- 
vertising and ticket sale for three per- 
formances of a minstrel show staged 
by the inmates of the Washington State 
Reformatory, located at Monroe. The 
superintendent and educational direc- 
tor of the institution are past presidents 
of our club. Our net receipts from the 
show amounted to $107.15, which will 
be used exclusively for under-priv- 
ileged child work. 
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Our Kiwanis ladies meet regularly 
and sew for under-privileged children 
and needy families. In addition to 
items given, they have on hand to be 
distributed when needed: 1 complete 
layette of forty pieces and 19 pieces 
toward another layette, one quilt for 
child’s bed and one large quilt. 

During the year 1938 we supplied 
funds for the following cases: Supplied 
five pairs of glasses for under-priv- 
ileged children; furnished dental serv- 
ices for two cases; funds for four ton- 
sil operations; sent $11.13 to the Orth- 
opedic Hospital; furnished eye ex- 
aminations whenever needed, also teeth 
and physical examinations. 


We assisted the local P. T. A. in 
securing transportation to Everett, 
Washington, (distance 35 miles) for 


children who were expected to take 
ao" We furnished P. T. A. 
welfare chairman with gasoline for 
many trips to Everett, Washington, on 
T. B. work. 

We made arrangements for one local 
case at the Orthopedic Hospital in Seat- 
tle, Washington. 

Collected dimes from our club mem- 
bers and forwarded to President Roose- 
velt for march of dimes fund. 

In conjunction with the American 
Legion we have realized a total of 
$70.00 from two dances given for the 
President’s Infantile Paralysis Fund. 
This is being held for the relief of cases 
of this kind only. 


tests. 


2. BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 

We assist the boys and girls of our 
community in any way that we can. 
Through the Campfire Girls or Boy 
Scout organizations or by codperating 
with the local school authorities. We 
encourage the boys and girls in their 
own organizations and in their work 
and play. We use the more talented 
youngsters on our club programs when- 
ever possible. 

We list below some of the more 
definite things accomplished along this 
line during 1938. 

Furnished transportation for our 
Boy Scout Troop to Duvall, Washing- 
ton, (distance ten miles) to attend 
annual church services. 

We renewed our license to sponsor 
our Boy Scout Troop for another year. 
We paid dues for our scout committee 
and scout master ($4.00). We secured 
one of our members for scout master 
for our troop and assisted in getting 
a new leader for the cub troop. 

We worked through the school and 
city officials and organized a_ school 
boy patrol. The boys were trained by 
a member of our committee who is in 
charge of the highway patrol work in 
this district. We bought belts, badges, 
flags and raincoats for the boys who 
are doing a very fine job. 

We made a special effort to see that 
all children who cared to go were 
taken to our picnic. A program of 
races and sports was put on for their 
benefit. Ice cream and soda pop were 
furnished to all children by our club. 

We repair and keep our wading pool 


for small youngsters in operation dur- 
ing the summer months. 

We furnished transportation for lo- 
cal boys and girls to attend Red Cross 
swimming classes at one of our lakes 
fifteen miles distant. 

One of our members had charge of 
the raising of Monroe’s quota for local 
Boy Scout work, other members helped 
to raise this fund. 

We furnished transportation and 
supplied our Boy Scout troop with 
$5.00 to assist with their expenses for 
a trip to a scout meeting held in 
Tacoma, Washington, distance 65 miles 
from Monroe. 

We are sponsoring one of our local 
high school girls who has a very fine 
lyric soprano voice. The young lady is 
singing over radio and trying to secure 
enough votes to entitle her to a trip 
to Alaska this coming summer on a 
special boat with other entertainers. 
Our club has sent out 100 letters in 
her behalf. 


4. RURAL AND URBAN RELATIONS 

We sponsor the Monroe Future 
Farmers of America, encourage and 
help them in their work. 

March 9—Our agriculture commit- 
tee sponsored a meeting and furnished 
the program with one of onr local 
granges at their hall. The grange la- 
dies furnished the dinner. Forty-nine 
from Monroe and a like amount from 
the grange were present. 

We started work in March on our 
second annual Kiwanis-Grange Fair, 
all officers of the fair association are 
Kiwanians. Committees were ap- 
pointed and did an immense amount of 
work during the summer months. 

We have worked with the Future 
Farmer Boys in establishing test plots 
for alfalfa and forage grasses on first 
bench land just outside of Monroe. 
These have been visited by delegates 
from the State College and people in- 
terested in project work. Representa- 
tives from the State College and the 
State Board of Vocational Education 
have also visited and reported very 
favorably on the plots. 

Several meetings have been held 
with agriculture teachers and county 
agents and affairs pertaining to inter- 
est of farmers discussed. 

May 25—Sixteen from our club at- 
tended a banquet and get-together 
meeting held in the Snoqualmie Val- 
ley Grange Hall about twenty miles 
from Monroe. The grange ladies served 
the dinner. About two hundred present. 

June 29—Our agriculture committee 
staged a Kiwanis-Farmer-Community 
picnic at a lake about twenty miles 
from Monroe. A half holiday was de- 
clared in town and nearly 300 attended 
the picnic. Coffee, cream and sugar 
were furnished to all those present by 
our club. This will be an annual af- 
fair. 

By request we furnished Vernon 
Vines, chairman of our district agricul- 
ture committee, with a complete re- 
port on our fair and agriculture activ- 
ities. 
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Sept. 9, 10—In conjunction with 
three of our local granges the Kiwanis- 
Grange Fair, the big event of the year, 
was staged. Several of our members 
gave up days of their time in making 
this a complete success. A net return 
of nearly $300 was realized. 

Oct. 5—We put on the program at 
a joint meeting with one of our 
granges following a dinner served by 
the grange ladies. Forty-five from 
Monroe attended. 

Nov. 30—Fifty Kiwanians and la- 
dies attended a Kiwanis-Grange dinner 
meeting held in one of our local grange 
halls. The grange ladies served the 
dinner, after which our agriculture 
committee put on a program. These 
grange meetings are all very pleasant 
get-together meetings. 

We are sponsoring two outstanding 
boys from our Future Farmers organ- 
izations at the Kiwanis Boys’ Home at 
Pullman, Washington, while they at- 
tend State College. 

Our agriculture committee in co- 
operation with the high school agri- 
culture teacher plans to hold an eve- 
ning school to be held at the high school 
for the farmers of the community. 
There will be one held in Monroe and 
another in Duvall, about ten miles from 
Monroe. 


5 PUBLIC AFFAIRS, MISCELLANEOUS 


ACTIVITIES 

Jan. 5—We held an open forum 
meeting to which the public was in- 
vited for a discussion of questions to 
be decided at a special city election. 
This was in place of our regular Ki- 
wanis meeting and the discussions were 
under the direction of our public af- 
fairs committee. 

Our club holds paid memberships for 
its public affairs committee (five mem- 
bers) in the Snohomish County Cham- 
ber of Commerce. These members at- 
tend the Chamber meetings held once 
each month in various towns in the 
county. Our past president was on 
the program and our public affairs com- 
mittee attended a meeting of the 
Everett Chamber of Commerce to spon- 
sor new industries in the county. We 
have held joint meetings and attended 
all local Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ings and coéperated with them in all 
matters of vital interest to our com- 
munity. 

We have worked to secure the loca- 
tion of a National Guard Unit for Mon- 
roe. 


We have worked for the installation 
of a flood light at the entrance to our 
high school for the protection of those 
attending evening programs. We have 
worked with both city and state of- 
ficers in securing the establishment of 
safety lanes for school children across 
streets carrying heavy traffic. We have 
offered full codperation to our city of- 
ficials in the placing of speed limit 
signs and enforcing speed and parking 
laws. 

We have encouraged the business 
men to use a type of advertising for 
Monroe on their stationery. 
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We secured the codperation of the 
school authorities and State Highway 
Department in establishing a school 
boy patrol. This patrol has functioned 
100% for nearly one year now. 

Two members of our club traveled 
over 150 miles to a federal flood con- 
trol meeting held in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, on April 21 and 22. This meeting 
resulted in a large amount of work 
now being done on our rivers in this 
community. 

Our committee contacted the city 
officials, protesting the removal of 
beautiful parking strips on two of the 
main streets of our city. At the request 
of the committee our board of directors 
sent a letter to the city officials pro- 
testing this action. 

We have worked with our local com- 
mercial club to secure a new federal 
building to house our post office in 
Monroe. 

We have four Kiwanians on Snohom- 
ish County Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittees. 

We have worked with our local school 
board, especially in getting out a rec- 
ord vote at a special school election 
to authorize extra mileage which re- 
sulted in a fine new junior high school 
for Monroe. 

We are working with the farmers in 
one of our rural districts in an effort 
to have improvements made on a very 
dangerous road leading into Monroe 
from their district. We have worked 
to secure proper warning lights at 
dangerous points on our city streets. 

We sponsored a meeting and furn- 
ished the program for the Snohomish 
County Chamber of Commerce’s Sep- 
tember meeting, held in Monroe. 

We assisted in re-establishing a W. 
P. A. sewing room in Monroe. 

We placed a Kiwanis float in the local 
fair parade and had a Kiwanis booth in 


the fair building. 

We codperated with the city officials 
in having the streets and alleys cleaned 
up after the installation of a new water 
system. 

We arranged for local representation 
at the opening ceremony for a section 
of the Stevens Pass Highway, located 
about 75 miles from Monroe. 

We gave special attention to getting 
out the vote for a recent utility district 
election held in Snohomish County. 

Our committee codperates with the 
national re-employment office in Ever- 
ett, Washington. When a call comes 
from the Everett office for one of our 
local men, our committee goes out 
after him if he cannot be reached by 
phone. We have aided quite a number 
of local people to secure permanent 
employment in this way. 

We donated $5.00 and worked with 
the schools and other organizations in 
obtaining candy, nuts, etc., for gifts to 
the kiddies at the community Christmas 
tree. 

Our Kiwanis ladies took complete 
charge of five families who were in 
need. Food, clothing, bedding, toys for 
the children, if any, were furnished. 
The families were fixed up in good 
shape. 

We donated $5.00 worth of meat for 
baskets sent out by other organiza- 
tions. 

For several years we have worked 
for better street approaches to our 
high school building. Through the co- 
Operation of the school board, city 
officials and our club, two streets were 
opened up this year. A thirty-foot strip 
of land was purchased, an old building 
removed, streets widened and graded 
and over 600 feet of cement sidewalk 
laid by N. Y. A. labor. 

CLARENCE C. DEVERS, President. 
HowarpD M. WHITE, Secretary. 


Kiwanians and the Schools 


(From page 647) 


does not meet the needs of a majority 
of the children, and in which the chil- 
dren become restless and indifferent. 
Another basic weakness of the mod- 
ern system is the graded system which 
is present, with its accompanying pro- 
motional problem. It was naturally as- 
sumed that there should be levels of 
development which children would at- 
tain each year in each of the subjects 
studied. Administratively, the graded 
system was hit upon as practical and 
feasible, but there is no reasonable jus- 
tification for it today, and it may be 
said that it is a major stumbling block 
in the pathway toward adjusting the 
schools to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren. We now know that children do 
not develop evenly in all their subjects, 
and that the presumption that any child 
can move from one grade to another 


and do equally well in arithmetic, read- 
ing, music, spelling and all the rest of 
the subjects, is quite false. The arbi- 
trary and mechanical process of a 
graded system is far too simple and in- 
effective to be condoned by thinking 
parents and school workers. 

The weakness of the graded system 
is aggravated by the promotional 
methods which it demands. We now 
are well aware of the fact that when 
thirty-five six-year old children present 
themselves to the school for entrance 
into the first grade, only 25% to 50% 
of them are six years old in terms of 
their mental maturity and the richness 
of experience which enables them to 
profit by the program presented to 
them. Some of these children are more 
mature than six years, others are less. 
Such a group of thirty-five children 
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would represent a range of mental ma- 
turity of from four to eight years. Un- 
der our graded system all these are 
given the same program, and are sup- 
posed to profit equally well. Those chil- 
dren who are mentally advanced find 
the work too easy, and those who are 
immature find it too hard. The fact 
that we have whole states where as 
many as 25% of the first grade chil- 
dren are failed indicates something of 
the failure of the school to meet the 
needs of the children. 

With this wide variation in abilities 
of children in starting to school, it is 
inevitable that the range gets even 
wider as the children move along. No 
teacher can fail all the children who do 
not learn what they should, and there 
are few schools which challenge the 
brighter children to anywhere near 
their possibilities. In grade VII the 
range of abilities in the typical class 
may run from as low as grade III up 
to as high as grade X or XI in high 
school. There is no teacher yet de- 
veloped who can meet the needs of this 
widely divergent group. The worse 
thing about the graded system is that 
it presumes that the children are at the 
same level of development in all their 
studies, when every teacher and every 
parent knows that a child is better in 
one thing than another. 

Our system of pupil failure, which 
definitely labels the child as a failure, 
creates many personal problems, not 
the least of which is the child’s rebel- 
lion against a system in which he can- 
not succeed. The only alternative to 
failing the child who does not learn is 
to promote him without learning. This 
has just as bad consequences, since the 
child immediately finds himself unable 
to experience success in the next grade 
and his enthusiasm is gone. The dilem- 
ma of the teacher is caused by the 
graded system in which she must oper- 
ate, and she knows from her experi- 
ence that it is unsatisfactory both to 
herself and to the child. 

The methods now employed in handI- 
ing children in our schools are defi- 
nitely conducive to mental and emo- 
tional disorders of children, and it fre- 
quently happens that instead of the 
school being of assistance in helping 
the child to emotional, social, and men- 
tal adjustment, it moves the child 
further along the line of maladjust- 
ment, a sense of inadequacy, and an 
indifferent attitude toward his own per- 
sonal development. 

You may be asking “What has this to 
do with Kiwanians?”’ In answer, let me 
state that of all the agencies which 
must be considered constructive in the 
development of children, the schools 
must rank second only to the home. In 
the past twenty-five years the populari- 
zation of the motion picture, the radio, 
and the automobile has introduced edu- 
cational agencies which are in strong 
competition with the schools, and they 
are not always on the constructive side. 
If the present school program is meet- 
ing the needs of only a fraction of the 
children, it is probable that those needs 
are not being met elsewhere. The chil- 
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dren you are concerned about in the 
under-privileged child programs are 
largely the children who are not re- 
ceiving from the schools all the emo- 
tional training, attitude development, 
and personal enrichment which they 
have needed. Delinquency and mental 
and emotional breakdown start early 
in most cases, and many such problems 
have not only been unimproved by 
school contacts, but some actually have 
been aggravated by what happened at 
school. The most effective place to 
work on the problems of delinquency 
and mental breakdown is at the point 
where these difficulties first begin to 
appear. 

This article is not an incrimination 
of the teachers. Under the circum- 
stances and the system in which they 
have to work, they are doing well. Of 
course, some teachers are much more 
effective than others, under the pres- 
ent system, for they appreciate the 
needs of the individuals with whom 
they deal. Thousands of teachers who 
would like to do more for these chil- 
dren are not able to do so because of 
the number of children for whom they 
are responsible, and the non-flexible 
course of study with which they have 
to deal. They find that they have no 
time to meet the needs of the slower 
learner, nor to give to the superior 
child the extra work and challenge 
which he needs if he is to develop his 
powers. One of the great tragedies in 
modern education is the neglect of the 
child who could do so much more than 
he has to do in order to keep up with a 
program which is made for the average 
child. 

In your community these problems 
are present to some degree. If we are 
truly interested in the child who is a 
misfit, we must be interested in the so- 
cial awencies which deal with him. We 
must concern ourselves with the causa- 


tive factors in the lives of the children, 
and in the modification of social agen- 
cies so that the needs of the children 
may be met more adequately. The 
school as a social agency is attempting 
to meet a modern situation with ancient 
organization and methods. It is of some 
concern to Kiwanians, who are interest- 
ed in good citizenship, the welfare of 
children, and particularly in the gen- 
eral personal qualities of human be- 
ings, that the schools bring their pro- 
grams and methods up to the point 
where more of the children get the kind 
of materials they need in order to de- 
velop to the maximum to which they 
are capable. 

One of the objects of Kiwanis has to 
do with education. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to indicate to the 
Kiwanians what kind of a school they 
should have in their communities. What 
the schools need is school patrons who 
know something about the problems 
which the schools are facing. If Ki- 
wanians would take the trouble to in- 
form themselves concerning these prob- 
lems, and see the situation as it exists 
in their communities, school leaders 
and teachers would be most happy to 
work together with them on a modifi- 
cation of the present rigid, mechanical 
system. Kiwanians know that children 
are individuals, who have tremendous 
differences in their needs, in their prob- 
lems, and in treatment. Until the 
schools, with the aid of public spirited 
citizens, can work out a solution, the 
problems of unhappy youth, emotional 
breakdown, delinquency, and mental 
inadequacy will not be adequately met. 
The schools are not the only factor in 
this large problem, but insofar as they 
are ineffective now, it is the responsi- 
bility of Kiwanians as good citizens to 
become informed about them and to 
work coéperatively toward a_ better 
school program. 


Music Pays Dividends 


(From page 654) 


that must be present if we are to have 
effective group singing. This brings 
me to the next phase of what must be 
done to get your club to sing. 

You must find some way of creating 
confidence. By this I mean your group 
must get used to the sound of their in- 
dividual voices. To bring this about, 
do everything you can to get as close 
to individual effort as is possible. Solos, 
duets, quartettes, choruses by one ta- 
ble, in fact any idea that succeeds in 
bringing each man out of the crowd for 
a moment, will result in a general build- 
ing up of confidence that will quickly 
reflect itself in every song you sing. 

Then, you must be willing to devote 
some time to singing. You can’t have 
a singing club if you insist on giving 
about three minutes to one song, and 
that while everyone is trying to eat. 
No, you've got to set aside a few min- 


utes very definitely for the express pur- 
pose of having a well-planned singing 
period. This one thing alone would 
work wonders in the singing of many 
clubs. And finally on this particular 
question, you must keep everlastingly 
at it. By that I mean you’ve got to 
keep moving along. You must learn 
new songs. You must use those of 
the old -ones that everybody likes to 
sing, because we all like to do that 
which we can do well once in a while. 
And above all, you must use every de- 
vice you can lay your nands on, that 
will help you in keeping up the interest, 
so that your club actually looks for- 
ward from week to week to the singing 
period. If you can do this—make no 
mistake about it—you’re going to have 
a singing club and a good one. 

Now for the next question. It goes 
something like this, “What kind of a 
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fellow makes the best song leader,” or 
“What can we do about a song leader, 
we haven’t a good one in our club?” 
Well, if I could solve all the problems 
brought about because of the lack of 
good song leaders I’d have a lifetime 
job. But I can’t, and neither can any- 
one else. However, I’m willing to try 
to pass on one or two suggestions that 
may help out in the matter. 

In the first place, maybe we can gain 
some ground by going at it like the 
Chinaman does and mention one or 
two things a good song leader does not 
need to be. Perhaps you’ve been look- 


ing for certain qualifications that 
aren’t really necessary, and because 
you haven’t found them you’ve been 


passing up somebody who would have 
really made you a first-class leader. 
You see, it isn’t necessary that your 
potential song leader be a first-class 
musician or even a first-class vocalist. 
I know some gentlemen who are fair 
to middlin’ song leaders, and they can’t 
sing for “sour apples.” I also know 
some who are certainly not overbur- 
dened with a theoretical knowledge of 
music, but they get along fairly well 
when it comes to coaxing harmony out 
of a group of would-be singers. No, if 
you’re insisting on this sort of thing 
start over and look for one or two 
things that are much more important. 
Well, you say, what’s more important 
than musical knowledge and a good 
voice? The answer to that is this: Give 
me the fellow with a thick skin and a 
lot of confidence in his own ability to 
get what he wants out of a crowd. 
With one little addition, that combina- 
tion with the willingness to practice 
thrown in, will produce a reasonably 
good song leader. Now you ask, “What 
is the little addition?” Fortunately 
that one is easy. Either you have it 
or you haven’t. As Lord Chesterfield 
is supposed to have remarked about 
charm, “If you have it—nothing else 
matters, and if you haven’t, well noth- 
ing else matters then either.” And so 
it is with that subtle quality called 
rhythm. I repeat, if he has a skin 
thick enough to let all the jibes roll off 
until they get tired of wise-cracking 
and are willing to try to sing; if he 
knows what he wants and will plead 
and kid and wrangle until he gets it; 
and if he has a sense of that thing we 
-all rhythm—don’t worry—give him a 
crowd to practice on and time enough 
to get going—and he’ll make a song 
leader. 

The third question most often thrown 
at my defenseless head is this: Do you 
really think all this working and fuss- 
ing over music in Kiwanis is worth 
while? To answer that let me ask you 
another. Do you think a program that 
helps men all over this country and 
Canada is worth while? Do you think 
joy is better than sorrow; that hope is 
better than despair; that laughter is 
better than gloom; that harmony is bet- 
ter than discord; that looking up is 
better than looking down; and that 
the warmth of human friendship is bet- 
ter than the cold suspicion of the cyn- 
ic’s distrust? Of course you do, and 
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there’s your answer. Any program 
that brings music in its many forms 
before over one hundred thousand men 
each week is more than worth while. 
Sure, I know they can’t all sing, and 
that only a small percentage of them 
can play any musical instrument. But 
I also know that every one of them can 
take as much of the inspiration and 
help as he is willing to carry away 
with him from any well planned musi- 
cal period of any Kiwanis meeting. 
The slogan of your International Com- 
mittee on Music for this year is 
“Where there’s Singing, there’s Fellow- 


ship.” I believe that. I believe we 
need more of it right now thar perhaps 
we've needed for a long time. But I 
also believe that there is more than 
fellowship in music. I believe there is 
all that we need, and certainly much 
more than we will ever take. And be- 
cause I believe that, I’m going to keep 
on planning, and telling, and selling 
the idea of every Kiwanian contribut- 
ing something to the music of Kiwanis 
and taking from it whatever he needs 
in the way of inspiration and fellow- 
ship. 


Freedom of Speech 


(From page 645) 


Correlatively it is not too much to 
ask that officers and members of labor 
unions keep within fair persuasion in 


bringing fellow-employees into their 
ranks. Threats and coercion should 
have no place in union methods. One 


“an understand the resentment felt by 
union members toward non-union em- 
ployees who gain the benefit of union 
efforts for the improvement of working 
conditions in the industry without shar- 
ing in the burdens. Yet this does not 
justify violence to bring into the union 
non-union employees. The case is only 
another illustration that in a demo- 
cratic society, reliance must be placed 
on the voluntary action of the persons 
concerned for many social ends. It 
also illustrates that the right and duty 
of free speech go together. Union em- 
ployees possessing toward their em- 
ployer the right freely to discuss their 
working conditions, are in duty bound 
to accord like freedom to their fellow- 
employees. 

A third field in which freedom of dis- 
cussion is highly necessary is the for- 
eign policy of the United States. One 
fact is plain: that there is a deep, al- 
most passionate desire, in which we al] 
share, to keep the United States out of 


war. This has led to disapproval in 
some quarters of any discussion of the 
issues of the war for fear it would draw 
us into the conflict. Yet suppression of 
discussion I earnestly submit would be 
a short-sighted and dangerous course. 

I leave with you in conclusion which 
I regard as a summons to patriotic 
citizens at the present time, to give 
positive support to the right of discus- 
sion. If we can maintain it in this 
country we can contemplate the future 
with confidence. Our democracy will 
endure, even if democracy fails else- 
where. We shall have to pay the price 
of permitting the expression of many 
views that we do not approve and some 
doubtless that we gravely fear. But 
after all is that not a little price com- 
pared with the maintenance of popular 
and orderly government. You who are 
members of Kiwanis, because of your 
ability and public spirit, your deservedly 
large influence in your communities, 
are in a position to affect profoundly 
public sentiment. You can render last- 
ing service to the country by putting 
your whole weight, as individuals and 
as an organization, behind the protec- 
tion of free speech. 


Employee Owned and Operated 


(From page 652) 


which he believed essential to a happy 
and constructive experience for those 
who would serve through the medium of 
organized industry. Through this same 
codicil he created a trust of all of the 
common stock of the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, in order that the 
employees of the company might, 
through the operation of the company, 
demonstrate to the world that it was 
entirely practical to operate an indus- 
trial plant according to the Golden Rule 
and the teachings of Jesus. 

For the workmen he provided a Board 
of Operatives to act as a means of 
codperation between the workers and 


the management. The members of this 
board are elected annually from the 
ranks of the workers. This board has 
the privilege of making recommenda- 
tions to the management on any subject 
it may deem of interest to the workers. 
Two of its members are elected to the 
Board of Directors of the company; two 
of its members act on the Board of 
Pensions, and it has standing commit- 
tees on living conditions, housing, 
working conditions, wages, recreation, 
etc. The members of the Board of 
Operatives in conjunction with the mem- 
bers of the Board of Management serve 
as trustees of the Eagan Trust. The 
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trustees vote the stock of the company 
in the stockholder’s meetings. 
Although Mr. Eagan died in 1924, 
the Eagan Plan of Business Adminis- 
tration, which has been faithfully car- 
ried out by the Company management, 
has resulted in the production of a bet- 
ter product with improved service to 
the purchaser of cast iron pipe, also 
many direct benefits and services to the 
employees. These benefits include com- 
plete medical service for employees and 
their families, hospitalization, death 
benefits, retirement pensions, group in- 
surance and a codperative store and 


complete restaurant facilities at the 
plant in Acipco, operated purely as 


service units. 

Other benefits derived by the more 
than 1,000 plant employees under the 
Eagan Plan of Business Administration 
include a stock purchase plan to en- 
courage thrift and savings, a Christmas 
bonus dependent upon the annual earn- 
ings of the Company, a housing plan in 
which assistance is given employees 
purchasing homes, awards for construc- 
tive suggestions pertaining to greater 
efficiency in operation of the plant, and 
a service building in which complete 
recreational facilities are provided. 

Close codperation between the com- 
pany employees and management also 
enables the employees to have organized 
athletic events, sponsor boys’ activities 
and religious programs, educational 
work on a broad scale, apprentice train- 
ing, weekly forum in which mutual 
problems are discussed and promotion 
on a strictly merit basis. 

The fact that a past president of the 
Birmingham Kiwanis club, W. D. 
Moore, is president of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, which position 
he has held for the past fifteen years, 
following a long period of service with 
this outstanding organization, makes 
this article doubly interesting to all 
Kiwanians. Mr. Moore has been for 
some years an international figure in 
the cast iron pipe industry. Through 
the development of the centrifugal sand 
mold method of casting pipe and his 
leadership in the codrdination of cast 
iron pipe research activities, he has 
contributed extensively to the progress 
of this industry. 

Born in Hannibal, Missouri, and edu- 
cated in Galion, Ohio, Mr. Moore’s early 
experience was with the Erie Railroad 
Company at Galion, Ohio, the Morgan 
Engineering Company of Alliance, Ohio, 
and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company of Birmingham, Alabama. In 
1908 he entered the pipe industry as 
engineer for the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company and in 1924 was elected 
president of this organization. For 
thirty years he has worked intensively 
on the development of improved methods 
of manufacture and extensively in the 
coordination of research activities in the 
technical aspects of pipe making. A 
staunch advocate of better human rela- 
tions in industry, his viewpoint is 
broadly humanitarian, as is reflected in 
all activities of the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company. 
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A Yearling Looks at Kiwanis 


By HAROLD MILLS 


Member, Kiwanis Club of San Francisco, California 


UST another organization? Just an- 

other luncheon club? Why? Aren’t 

there enough of them—of every con- 
ceivable name—created for every pos- 
sible purpose? Why? Why? Why? 
These are, I believe, not unusual 
thoughts to the individual who is in- 
vited to join Kiwanis. It takes a little 
time to mentally digest the workings of 
(in my opinion) the greatest club in 
this or any other country. 

It is a little over a year ago that a 
friend of mine, after inviting me to 
visit the club a couple of times, in- 
formed me that I had been elected to 
membership. Well, the thoughts of 
why, (?) ete., ran through my mind. Of 
course I, like most individuals, was 
elated within that a group of outstand- 
ing fellows had passed favorably upon 
me, especially after my friend had out- 
lined what the requirements of the or- 
ganization were. The upshot was that 
I shortly afterward became a member. 
That was one of the “red letter” days 
of my personal history, for now, in 


looking back over the year that has 
passed all too swiftly, a deep realiza- 
tion of thanks for it all is a very real 
conviction. 

Kiwanis has filled a very definite 
need in my existence, for in it I have 
found that for which I was seeking— 
a fellowship based upon reality, with- 
out sham, frank and unafraid. A self- 
lessness of personalities with a single 
thought in mind—how can I best serve 
Kiwanis? A spirit of friendly codpera- 
tion for the good of all concerned. A 
basic motivating power of helping those 
who cannot help themselves. A sound 
philosophy of spiritual values and es- 
sential virtue of any cause or organiza- 
tion that stands in the face of time. 

All of this (and there is much more) 
is Kiwanis. Those intangible, but very 
real values, are the secrets, if there be 
such, that makes a “A Yearling” look 
at Kiwanis with a distinct and almost 
reverent pride that he is a part of that 
which is and which he hopes will ever 
be. 


We Must Accept Leadership 


By FRED J. LEVERENZ 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Southwest Chicago 


UR Kiwanis clubs are distinctly 
community clubs. We build and 
serve with local] interests most 

immediately important. However, the 
larger function of Kiwanis is to know, 
understand and integrate constructive 
forces for an ever-advancing society. 

In the measure we respond to this 
duty will the ideals of Kiwanis continue 
to challenge each member. If we do not 
accept the opportunity of leadership 
for constructive advances then shall we 
be only another luncheon club. 

As a very recent member, I may not 
have the qualified opinion for suggest- 
ed improvement. However, from short 
range opinion and observation, we prob- 
ably can be more effective in local, dis- 
trict and national influence. 

It has been aptly said: “Where there 
is no vision, the people perish.” In the 
light of present-day conditions, what 
do we understand this to mean and 
what can we do about it? “Where there 
is no vision” obviously means where 
there is a lack of understanding and in- 
ability of correct interpretation of so- 
cial trends and observable retrogres- 
sion promoting discord and disintegra- 
tion. 

We cannot deny that there is confu- 
sion of thought by those in both high 


and low places. There is an undeniable 
lack of proper perspective, producing a 
negative attitude and indifference to- 
ward the future. 

This phrase once more can be applied 
to human affairs now, and warns us of 
the outcome if we shirk our responsibil- 
ities in public affairs. “Public Affairs” 
is definitely our affairs—everyone’s af- 
fairs and probably is our most impor- 
tant activity, actually including all our 
committees. 

Our club in our community, adjoin- 
ing our neighboring Kiwanians in their 
community, spreads far and wide and 
practically covers our country, but to 
our club, our community is of first im- 
portance and first engages our atten- 
tion. Why? Because we members live 
there and have most of our interests 
there. 

As reasoning individuals, we recog- 
nize our duty to ourselves, obligations 
to our family and as Kiwanians, our 
responsibility to our community. What 
really does community mean? Not 
merely the physical aspects of the ter- 
ritory of which it is composed, but far 
more vital are the subjects dealing with 
human progress and present-day so- 
ciety. 

The very word “community” is likely 
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to be the contraction in one word of 
“common unity.” That seems reason- 
able, so that the average understand- 
ing we Kiwanians have of our ideals 
and objectives would all be to promote 
the common unity of our community. 


This can be done by our clubs when 
we know what factors will most favor- 
ably affect individuals in our social eco- 
nomic life. This viewpoint of service 
raises the level of our ideals because it 
embraces not only our regular commit- 
tee activities, but elevates the stand- 
ards for more effective functioning. 

We should appreciate the necessity 
for a truth-seeking program, to find the 
facts underlying our distressed condi- 
tions. 

What are the causes leading to pov- 
erty, which is the source of crime, 
gambling and corrupt government? 

These and related questions we Ki- 
wanians and other civic groups must 
solve. Just to treat the effects of these 
fundamental underlying questions is 
not enough. We must go deeper until 
we have our economic foundation sta- 
bilized equitably. 

This world and everything in it oper- 
ates on the inexorable law of cause and 
effect. If we will set our task sincerely 
and determinably, we can find the solu- 
tion to these questions which appear 
unanswerable. 

An analysis of the law of human 
progress states people will enjoy an 
ever-advancing standard of living only 
through “peaceful association in equal- 
ity.” As we see conditions today, 
we do not have peaceful association be- 
tween various group interests, such as 
labor and capital because of lack of 
equality. 

What is proposed here is the chal- 
lenge to intelligent minds to earnestly 
study the reasons why our economic in- 
stitutions are faulty and what meas- 
ures would remedy them. That it is 
possible to get to the actual root of our 
difficulties is certain. Whether we real- 
ly want to, is doubtful. 


We should, by necessity of mutual 
interests, seek to establish liberty and 


justice. In the words of an eminent 
philosopher and economist, Henry 
George: 

“Whoever, laying aside prejudices 


and self-centeredness, will honestly and 
carefully investigate, to make up his 
mind as to’the causes and cure of social 
evils, that are so apparent, does in that 
the most important thing to begin their 
removal, It is but the awakening of 
thought and progress of ideas. Until 
there be correct thought, there cannot 
be right action. But when there is cor- 
rect thought, right action will follow.” 

Let us, therefore, be willing to look 
at facts as they really are and recog- 
nize that all our best efforts toward the 
welfare of under-privileged children 
would be much more effective when we 
know how to remove their parents from 
being under-privileged. 

This should be our greater call to 
service. This can be the foundation on 
which we can most firmly “build.” 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 























Q. What are the ways in which a 
former member may again become a 
a member of a club? (Secretary) 


A. There is only one sound proced- 
ure. He makes application and is 
passed upon by the Classification and 
Membership Committees and the Board 
of Directors the same as any other in- 
dividual. 


Q. In what period either before or 
after a meeting can attendance be 
made up by attending the meeting of 
club? (Secretary) 


A. The attendance rules provide that 
credit for attendance shall be granted 
when an individual attends the regular 
weekly meeting of some other Kiwanis 
club or a round table meeting of some 
other club or a meeting of a temporary 
organization during the six days im- 
mediately preceding the day of absence 
from his own club, on the day of ab- 
sence itself, or on any of the six days 
immediately following the day of ab- 
sence. 


another 


Q. Should a privileged member pay 
full dues? (Secretary) 

A. The 
should. 


by-laws provide that he 





by-laws 


amend its 
without permission of Kiwanis Inter- 
national? (Secretary) 


club 


Q. Can a 


A. The club does amend its by-laws 
before permission of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional is secured. All amendments or 
additions to the by-laws, however, shall 
not be effective unless approved by Ki- 
wanis International. 


Q. Is it required that an individual 
shall have been president of his club 
before he can be a lieutenant governor? 
(President) 


A. This is not a technical by-law re- 
quirement, for the only by-law limita- 
tions are that a lieutenant governor 
shall be an active or privileged mem- 
ber of a club in the division which he 
serves. 


Q. Can the club membership over- 
rule the Board of Directors? (Secretary) 

A. Inasmuch as the Board is select- 
ed by the membership, I presume that 
the final authority would rest in the 
membership. However, since the mem- 
bership has elected the Board to de- 
termine the policies and activities of 
the club and to have general manage- 
ment of the club, unless there is some 
flagrant violation of Kiwanis practice, 
I think it would be not only most un- 
usual but also most unwise for the 
club to overrule the action of the Board. 





Q. In the divisional conferences for 
the selection of delegates to the nom- 
inating conference and the recommenda- 
tion for lieutenant governor, who is en- 
titled to vote? (Lieutenant Governor) 


A. Delegates and delegates-at-large 
from clubs in the division. 


Q. If a man becomes a member of 
another club during the period for 
which his dues are paid, should the dues 
be transferred to the new club for the 
remaining time of the period or should 
they be remitted by the new club? (Sec- 
retary) 


A. When a former Kiwanian in 
good standing and with dues paid to 
the end of a semi-annual period in an- 
other club is received, most clubs do not 
bill him for administrative dues until 
the beginning of the next billing period. 
There is, of course, a difference when 
the club collects the luncheon fee as part 
of the dues. In that case, the club with 
which he has newly affiliated would have 
to bill him for the meals he is going to 
eat. 
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The Kiwanis Emblem 


(An induction address by Wayne C. 
Townley 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Bloomington, 
Illinois) 
E have called you here to receive 
the blue, white and gold emblem of 
Kiwanis. 

Our lives are closely allied with em- 
blems and symbols. A few moments 
ago you stood at attention before your 
nation’s flag and then bowed your head 
at the suggestion of a cross. 

Men banded together have used sym- 
bols from the days of the Israelites with 
their Ark of the Covenant to the days 
of the Crusaders with their flaming 
standards set against the Moslems; 
from the days of the Aztec Indians with 
their mystic devices to the days of the 
Continental troops with the work of 
Betsy Ross; from the days of Constan- 
tine with the white sign in the sky to 
the days of the white “K” of the 20th 
Century. 

Today this emblem of Kiwanis sym- 
bolizes the ideals of the founders and 
former members; tomorrow it will sym- 
bolize the ideals of its new membership. 

To many it will stand for all our 
members. 

You, however, will be the best Kiwa- 
nis member some people will ever know. 
To some, the Kiwanis club will be what 
you are. 

Maybe the blue means the life stream 
of the community; maybe the white 
means the clearness of our motives; 
maybe the gold means the purity of our 
deeds; but then again the colors may 
only make an idle charm. To you it will 
be what you are to Kiwanis. 

May you wear it with distinction to 
your better nature and with honor to 


your fellow members. 
® 
Jonesboro, Ark., Fights 
Trachoma 


(From page 655) 


Registration began at 9 a.m., and 
from then until after 4 p.m., a seem- 
ingly endless throng of patients 
streamed through the examining rooms. 
An initial examination was given by 
Drs. Cohen and Blanton, and the his- 
tory of the case taken. In event the 
case proved to be trachoma the patient 
was directed to Dr. Cosgrove, who 
made colored photographs for the rec- 
ord and for use in further treatment. 
Sulfanilimide, together with other prep- 
arations for proper medication, were 
furnished without charge, and all pos- 
sible advice given. Of the 300 people 
examined sixty-five cases of trachoma, 
or 20 per cent, were definitely diag- 
nosed. Other eye conditions found in- 
cluded vernal catarrh, several forms of 
conjunctivitis, and carcinoma. 

So important was this clinie con- 
sidered that moving pictures were 
taken of it and filed with the Craig- 
head County Health Unit as part of 
their permanent record. Already these 
pictures are in demand with the state 
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health department and also neighbor- 
ing Kiwanis clubs. 

As the purpose of this first clinic was 
to establish the prevalence of this dis- 
ease throughout this area, its unques- 
tionable success has opened up great 
possibilities. Through the use of funds 
from the United States Public Health 
Service, and with the aid of interested 
citizens in Northeast Arkansas, it is 
expected that a trachoma hospital will 
be located in Jonesboro, and a means 
of controlling this dread eye disease 


will become a reality. 

A second similar clinic, under the di- 
rection of the same staff, was held in 
September for the purpose of locating 
more cases, and for a check-up on the 


progress of the cases already under 
treatment. 
Much praise, encouragement, and 


publicity have been received concern- 
ing this venture, and Jonesboro Ki- 
wanians consider it one of the most 
successful and worth-while endeavors 
they have yet made. 


Motion Pictures and Public Opinion 


(From page 658) 


picture theatres of this country—of 
which there are upwards of 15,000 in 
operation at the present time—to an 
audience estimated to number more 
than 75,000,000 people weekly. 

The business of producing, distri- 
buting and exhibiting entertainment 
pictures is carried on by what is known 
in motion picture circles as the enter- 
tainment industry, to distinguish it 
from the motion picture interests that 
are concerned primarily with other 
types of films. 

It should be understood, however, 
that one company may appear in both 
categories. Many if not most of the 
producers of entertainment pictures 
also produce and distribute educational 
films, in some instances on a large 
scale. These companies have in fact 
taken a leading part in the develop- 
ment of the educational screen, di- 
rectly in the production of such films 
and indirectly in the production of en- 
tertainment pictures of educational 
value, They have been especially ac- 
tive in encouraging the use of peda- 
gogic films and have spent time, money 
and effort in their development. 

Moreover, pictures of either cate- 
gory May originate within or without 
the motion picture industry proper. 
All one needs to become a producer 
is a camera and a roll of film. The 
distinction does not lie in the source 
of production but in the purpose for 
which the pictures are produced, as 
already indicated. 

This is not to say that films pro- 
duced primarily for information may 
not have entertainment value or that 
entertainment pictures may not be 
educational as well, for such is often 
the case. Pictures of this type are 
put to twofold use. 

But if the dividing line is not al- 
ways clearly drawn it is quite distinct 
for the most part. Such overlapping 
as exists between the theatrical and 
non-theatrical trades is not sufficient 
to invalidate our division of the motion 
picture world into two relatively inde- 
pendent hemispheres, made up respect- 
ively of pictures that seek to influence 
popular opinion and pictures that seek 
not to influence it, except in the man- 
ner to be noted shortly. 

While many exhibitions of informa- 
tional films take place in the course of 


a year, before fair sized audiences, the 
total is necessarily dwarfed by com- 
parison with the attendance at the 
regular motion picture theatres. It is 
apparent, therefore, that however po- 
tent the attitude forming ingredients 
of informational films may be, and 
however slight the corresponding po- 
tency of entertainment pictures, the 
latter’s influence on popular thought 
might well outweigh the influence of 
the former, solely by virtue of their 
mass impact. 

Since the time is limited, we are 
justified, therefore, in concerning our- 
selves here with entertainment pic- 
tures alone, the more carefully to 
gauge their part in the shaping of our 
opinions, socially, politically and other- 
wise. 

The passive role of motion picture 
entertainment as an opinion forming 
force has already been emphasized. 
When and where did this policy origin- 
ate? To what extent is it effective in 
practice? What is the nature and sig- 
nificance of the marginal influence that 
such entertainment may be expected 
to exert, regardless of such policies? 
These are questions that remains to 
be answered. 

When, in 1922, the leading elements 
of the entertainment industry formed 
the Association known as the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Incorporated, of which Will 
H. Hays is President, they pledged 
themselves to voluntary collaboration 
for the advancement of the art and to 
certain basic principles which were 
destined to have a far-reaching effect 
from the standpoint of the industry 
and of the public as well. 

The fundamental principle underly- 
ing the formation of the Association, 
of its existence, is self-regulation. It 
holds that the futility of statutory 
ethics has been abundantly demon- 
strated and that self-discipline is the 
only effective form of social control 
in the long run. 

Under the presidency of Mr. Hays, 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America has thus sought, 
successfully, to develop within the mo- 
tion picture industry a sense of so- 
cial and civic duty commensurate with 
its influence and with its responsibility 
as trustee of the motion picture art 
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for the American public. 

“The object for which the Associa- 
tion is created is to foster the com- 
mon interest of those engaged in the 
motion picture industry by establish- 
ing and maintaining the highest pos- 
sible moral and artistic standards of 
motion picture production, by develop- 
ing the educational as well as the en- 
tertainment value and the general use- 
fulness of the motion picture, and by 
reforming abuses relative to the in- 
dustry: «.-" 

Having made the establishment and 
maintenance of higher artistic and 
moral standards a condition of all mo- 
tion picture production within the 
scope of its influence, the Association 
proceeded to evolve a second and 
equally important rule of conduct. 
This was clearly stated as follows in 
the President’s report to the company 
members in 1932, reviewing the activ- 
ities and development of the Asso- 
ciation during the decade that had then 
elapsed since its formation: 

“The function of motion pictures is 
to entertain. This we must keep be- 
fore us at all times and we must 
realize constantly the fatality of ever 
permitting our concern with social 
values to lead us into the realm of 
propaganda. 

“Pictures may be so made as to carry 
strength and inspiration to those who 
see them. They may be safeguarded in 
the matter of their problematical effect 
on behavior. These values we shall 
continue to conserve and develop. But, 
first of all, pictures must entertain. 

“Entertainment possesses in _ itself 
and of itself a moral value and is a 
vital necessity to the millions whom we 
serve. No group, no cause, no social, 
religious or civic faction is permitted 
to inject propaganda into American mo- 
tion pictures. 

“Deliberately and consciously, motion 
pictures are for international good will 
and for the forces of law as against the 
forces of crime. We have, too, certain 
obligations that wrong shall not be 
made attractive and that religion shall 
not be mocked. 

“These adherences admit no justifi- 
able controversy. But on every other 
topic the American motion picture pre- 
serves its impartiality, owes no civic 
obligation greater than the honest pre- 
sentment of clean entertainment and 
maintains that in supplying effective 
entertainment, free of propaganda, we 
serve a high and self-sufficing purpose.” 

The two statements of policy that I 
have quoted may be said to epitomize 
the philosophy of the industry with re- 
spect to the bearing of motion picture 
entertainment on public opinion. 

Because of their vast audience motion 
pictures cannot be dissociated suddenly 
and completely from the entertainment 
taste of their patrons. The screen as 
a whole cannot desert mass for class en- 
tertainment. 

The average quality of the product is 
necessarily conditioned by the quality of 
the audience demand. The true measure 
at all times of the problem of higher 
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standards in commercial film entertain- 
ment is the margin between the ideal 
type of motion picture and the type that 
the public will consistently support. 

Realizing that good taste in the choice 
of motion picture entertainment is a 
matter of audience education, one of the 
principal objectives of the organized 
industry has been to persuade com- 
munity leadership throughout the 
United States to share the responsi- 
bility of raising the level of the demand, 
as an essential counterpart of the pro- 
cedure by which the industry seeks at 
the source of production to improve the 
quality of the supply. 

To this end all current productions 
are previewed on completion at the 
studios by qualified representatives of 
leading civic, social and educational 
groups of national importance such as 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Boy Scouts of America, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
American Library Association, and the 
International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae. 

The representatives of these and 
other ‘organizations of similar scope 
form their estimates of current pictures 
without suggestion or interference from 
the producers. Their estimates are 
then transmitted, in pamphet form, 
monthly, without change or charge, to 
some twenty thousand community or- 
ganizations and leaders throughout the 
United States who in turn make them 
available to the members of the com- 
munity through notices in the local 
press and elsewhere, by telephone, and 
by word of mouth. 


As a conduit for the dissemination of 
this information the industry has ac- 
tively encouraged the creation of Better 
Films Councils in thousands of cities 
and towns throughout the United States. 

By means of critical, impartial esti- 
mates theatre patrons are enabled and 
encouraged to patronize photoplays of 
the better type in preference to the 
film run-of-mine: In a word, to stimu- 
late the production of worthwhile pic- 
tures by assuring their support within 
the community. 

The direction in which motion pic- 
tures turn human thoughts and aspira- 
tions will continue to be one of the in- 
dustry’s chief concerns. 

The solution of this and other social 
problems of the screen lies primarily 
in the continuing effort to make popular 
entertainment and quality entertain- 
ment synonymous. 

To the thoughtful person it should 
be apparent that codperation is better 
than compulsion and that experiments 


cannot altogether take the place of 
experience. 
Great headway has already been 


made toward higher standards of film 
production and appreciation. The out- 
lines of the problem are well known and 
experience has indicated successful and 
unsuccessful methods of dealing with 
it. With the help of men and women 
of broad social vision throughout the 
country the industry is moving steadily 
forward toward better forms of motion 
picture entertainment. And still more 
significant, it is receiving an increasing 
measure of support from those who 
have wisely turned their energies from 
fault-finding to active participation. 


Chemurgic Doctrine Is Designed 
to Help Agricultural Progress 


(From page 646) 


chemistry and science. 

Industrial alcohol out of corn, grain 
sorghums, sweet potatoes, and sugar 
cane molasses is on the way. In Atchi- 
son, Kansas, one finds the first “agrol” 
plant established in the United States, 
which uses corn and grain sorghums to 
make ethyl alcohol. This is blended 
with gasoline to make as fine a motor 
fuel as anyone could wish for and pre- 
sents a sound economic use for corn 
which may also work as a conservation 
measure in delaying the depletion of 
the nation’s oil resources. 

Starch being made out of sweet po- 
tatoes is a new venture in the South, 
and at Laurel, Mississippi, the govern- 
ment has assisted in erecting the first 
sweet potato starch plant in the Union. 

In this “Chemurgic City” one also 
finds building panel boards of all colors 
being processed out of exploded pulp 
particles and turpentine being extract- 
ed and distilled out of stumps of pine 
trees left by cuttings many years be- 
fore. 

All along the Eastern Seaboard wood- 


pulp is being used to make kraft paper 
and these plants are also now coming 
to the timber areas of Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and East Texas. The first news- 
print mill in the South will soon break 
ground at Lufkin, Texas, and will use 
pine pulp. 

These and many other Chemurgic 
processes that are already a reality are 
enough to fire the imagination of 
everyone. They are a challenge for 
sane and sound thinking men to study, 
and they must be made to work for the 
benefit of agriculture if farmers are to 
benefit from them. 

Conversion of raw materials through 
Chemurgic processes into the things 
we need and use in every-day life must 
meet three preliminary requirements to 
gain the full approval of the general 
public and of agricultural, business, and 
industrial leaders. 

First, the producer must get an 
equitable price for the raw product to 
allow a fair margin of profit. Although 
his profit may be negligible on his 
present farming operation, he will be 
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dubious about changing his scheme of 
things unless the change gives better 
prospects. 

Second, capital will be reluctant to 
invest unless the potential market out- 
let and demand can in due time be ex- 
pected to allow the manufacturing or 
processing plant to pay for itself and 
to pay a fair margin of return on in- 
vestment. Also the plant must be as- 
sured among other things of a con- 
tinuing supply of the necessary raw 
materials. 

Third, it is essential that finished 
products coming out of Chemurgic 
processes embody not only economic 
usability and durability, but also an 
appeal to the imaginative instinct of 
consumers through a_ fascinative 
quality. 

Fascinative quality may be described 
as that characteristic of an article 
which appeals to the imaginative sense 
of a person and leaves an unsatisfied 
impression of curiosity after the article 
leaves a person’s feel or sight. Cer- 
tainly white glazed paper made from 
brown crude pulp has it. Sweet potato 
starch has it, as do plastics made from 
soybean protein or cotton cellulose. 
True fascinative quality endears the 
article to the consumer and it only 
comes into existence when the pur- 
chaser knows its background legend. 
Descriptive legends might advan- 
tageously be attached to Chemurgic 
articles placed on sale. 

Chemurgy is no panacea for curing 
all of our ills. It does not present a 
means of correcting our agricultural 
problem by itself. The application of 
the Chemurgic doctrine does have 
definite possibilities of supplementing 
other agricultural programs designed 
to help farmers and business men. One 
can see in it a possibility to help in the 
consumption of our agricu'tural sur- 
pluses in such a manner as to prove 
beneficial both to the producer and con- 
sumer. The leadership of East Texas 
does see in Chemurgic processing of 
certain farm products the placing of 
emphasis on diversified agricultural 
pursuits and the adding of additional 
cash crops to a farmer’s operation. 

Kiwanians have always been found 
to be alert to new trends in agriculture, 
business and industry and are disposed 
to keep pace with the changing times, 
and will no doubt lead the way with 
other leaders in recommending changes 
in agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment when such changes show definite 
signs of elevating the plane of living 
for all peoples of the nation. 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN || !*e ae Hotel 


John J. Woelfie, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street Kiwanis Headquarters 








HOTEL Kenwante Hoodovorer® | | Where KIWANIS Meets 


&. a ERM AN IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 


PRESIDENT BOSTON KIWANIS CLUB. 























“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 






THE HOTEL TAFT 


Kiwanis-Home'" New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Management 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates with bath from $3 
Three Restaurants 







ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 














HOTEL 


ein AKRON it’s 
VANCOUVER THE MAYFLOWER 


ein COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


FTE Both KIWANIS headquarters 
s in sor . . . both DEWITT OPERATED 
... and that means modern 


hotels with friendlier service. 





KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal 























New Hotel Mapflower 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





DINKLER HOTELS Wednesday at 1:00 
Where Kiwanis Meets . 
Hotel George Wash 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. WEST of BASH ington 


Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Wednesday at 12:15 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 














Kiwanis Meets at the HOTEL KIMBALL 


Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 


Perfectly appointed modern hotel 


Hospitalit d Servi 
COLORADO SPRINGS 07 400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Largest and Finest Hotel Fred W. Peveriey, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 





Facing Pikes Peak 

















FLORIDA’S 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL | THE BANGOR HOUSE 


On the Ocean—Hollywood, Florida BANGOR, MAINE 


Long famous for excellent meals and home- 


. > %e “res t ines ycean- 

The South's poh er —_ see ia tite like atmosphere. Located at the center of 
front ar ; ” ‘a Ki wos Club and a network of scenic drives it is an ideal head- 
day to Ho sacle —— nat Oy quarters for motorists. Golf privileges at 
visiting Kiwanians. The Penobscot Valley C. C., one of New 








Oscar T. Johnson, General Manager England’s finest links. 


KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 
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HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis’ 











ao aah 


Atop demon Hill, San Francisco's most indunades 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine, Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 











Hotel OKLAHOMA © 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 














memphis’ HOTEL 
c PEABODY 


"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





5300 Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














SHARE with kiwanis THE Hos- 
PITALITY OF CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS’ HOTELS OF DISTINCTION! 





Chateau Laurier Ottawa, Ont. 
The Macdonald Edmonton, Alta. 
The Bessborough Saskatoon, Sask. 
The Nova Scotian Halifax, N. S. 
Prince Arthur Hotel Port Arthur, Ont. 
Prince Edward Hotel Brandon, Man. 











CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS 











HOTEL FONTENELLE 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Luncheon Every Friday 


OMAHA’S Welcome to the World 








HOTEL 


TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 
COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS 
Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 














Nuzces Hore 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 














KIWANIS HOTELS 


Nethtrland-Plaza—Cincinnati 
Nicollet—Minneapolis 
Adolphus—Dallas 
Van Cleve—Dayton 


@ 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 








Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec—Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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The Forgotten Child 


By ALRERT EARLEY 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Georgetown, Delaware 


WE frequently read about clubs buy- 

ing eyeglasses for under-privileged 
boys and girls. We are very much con- 
cerned about children’s eyes, and right- 
ly so, but seldom, if ever, do we hear of 
clubs doing anything for the hard-of- 
hearing children. 

Some children are classified as dull 
when they are bright, but they seem 
dull because their hearing is impaired. 
Here is a concrete case. A little girl 
was not keeping up with her school 
work. She was apparently dull. We 
tested her hearing with a phono-audi- 
ometer and found it greatly impaired. 
A physician removed the hardened wax 
from her ears, her hearing was much 
better and her school work improved 
immediately. 

There are objections to the watch 
test and the whisper test of hearing. 
They are not reliable and they consume 


too much time. 
The phono-audiometer is_ scientific 
and reliable. By means of this equip- 


ment the hearing of forty children can 
be tested at one time. 
The Division of Special Education of 


the Delaware Department of Public In- 
struction has a Western Electric phono- 
audiometer which we used to test the 
hearing of all children above the second 
grade in our supervisory district. If 
children below the third grade are 
tested they should be tested singly. 

A phono-audiometer is too expensive 
for a small club to buy. It would be a 
decidedly worth-while project for a club 
in a large city to buy one and present 
it to the schools. In sparsely settled re- 
gions, the clubs of a Kiwanis division 
or Kiwanis district should buy a phono- 
audiometer and lend it to schools in 
small cities, towns and villages, or put 
it at the disposal of the county super- 
intendent of schools. 

After examining 996 children we 
found 28 with hearing sufficiently im- 
paired that lip reading was recommend- 
ed, and 10 of these were urgent cases. 

Of course there should be follow-up 
work in all cases where a child’s hear- 
ing is impaired. The hard-of-hearing 
child is the “forgotten child.” Will your 
club, district or division rescue Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 “forgotten child’? 


How Human Are We? 


By LITTELL ROGERS STONE 
Vice-President, Stone College; 


Member, Kiwanis Club of New Haven, Connecticut 


which we of Kiwanis are accomplish- 
ing the greatest is that of making 
young people ready to live a human life 
in this troubled world—educating boys 
and girls to become men and women. 
Being an educator who deals with 
young people twelve months a year in a 
school of some thirty-two thousand suc- 
cessful alumni, it has recently been 
brought to my attention that perhaps 
the average man in business is not as 
humane as he is “cracked up to be.” A 
good many of the so-called deeds done 
by us do spread that “milk of human 
kindness,” but are prompted for the 
purpose of gaining praise for ourselves, 
rather than for the good of the cause. 
Do not misunderstand my statement, 
as many unknown and unpraised deeds 
are done. But I’m afraid that we often 
forget the motive and look for the re- 
sult too soon. An eye specialist in a 
small town had, unknown to his fellow 
citizens, saved the lives of eight chil- 
dren without any thought of fame or 
financial gain. I am afraid too few of 
us are like this doctor.- The story is 


|’ SEEMS to me that of the tasks 





told of a big western bird that, strange- 
ly enough, flies backwards. This bird is 
not interested in where it’s going but 
wants to see where it’s been. How true 
with us. We too spend time unnecessarily 
“beening” instead of “going,” and find 
ourselves bucking a stone wall. Thus, 
time and effort are lost. We must look 
ahead to avoid these barriers. Keep the 
purpose in mind when you’re “doing” 
and don’t lose sight of it while you are 
“going.” We must show young people 
we are interested in them now that 
they are with us, and not tell them we 
had an interest in them after they have 
gone. Let us build lives worth keeping 
and through the building of our lives 
help others to build theirs. 

It has been said that “the education 
of a people at any time is its answer to 
the riddle of life.” The more educated 
we become, the more we grow to under- 
stand the problems around us. And “by 
educated” I do not mean through the 
medium of books, but through that of 
life. The majority of the people can 
talk, but few know how to live. We 
must be willing to sacrifice some of our 
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own pleasures if we are to give others 
the aid they need. Let me illustrate— 
In Maryland there lived a crippled boy 
whose mother worked long hours as an 
oyster opener. She often cut her hands 
on the knives and shells, but went on 
unmindful of her own hurts, always 
striving for something better, and hop- 
ing to save enough money to send her 
son to college. Isn’t this our situation? 
We must have our desire for service so 
deeply embedded within our minds that 
even though we may suffer a little in 
the “pocketbook,” we may go ahead 
unmindfully realizing that our efforts 
will eventually bear fruit. Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell is an outstanding example of 
what a man may achieve in life if he 
but has the will. He tells of a California 
oculist who gave 18 years of his life in 
the summer, at his own expense, to 
making blind people in Labrador see. 

Again: We must aim for perfection 
in our education for service—to illus- 
trate ... Another boy became crippled 
as a result of smallpox, suffered at ten 
years of age. At the same time the 
death of his father brought added 
hardship to him. He could do no work 
for a long time, and then he was un- 
able to obtain work. At length he 
started in a small shack and plied the 
potter’s trade. His reputation grew and 
his workers were allowed to produce 





only the best. His business became 
well established and he moved into 
bigger quarters. He examined each 


piece of pottery and was often heard to 
say “Beautiful, magnificent, but not 
good enough.” We would do well to 
examine each thing we do—to study 
thoughtfully our ideas of service, and 
say we have done well, but are still not 
perfect. We should never become too 
contented with things as they are, but 
should strive to make them better. We 
must set in motion those things which 
put in force the motives of life. 

If we are to educate our young peo- 
ple to build worth-while lives we must 
be imbued with enthusiasm, and radi- 
ate this enthusiasm to those around us. 
If you pretend to have this quality, you 
only fool yourself. Like what you are 
doing, and be efficient as well, even 


though it may become tiresome at 
times. Stradivarius, the great violin- 


maker was asked why he didn’t stop 
work. He replied that if he stopped 
working he would rob God, as there was 
only one make of Stradivarius. In the 
business of education we need efficiency 
plus service, plus intelligence. A man 
named Todd was given a contract to 
build Radio City at a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars. He was asked how much 
more efficient he was than any of the 
other contractors. He replied, “Oh, a 
trifle.” Then he looked at his little 
finger and said, “About an eighth of an 
inch,” and he got the job. 

Men of Kiwanis, if we are to con- 
tinue on the road to service and create 
a fuller philosophy of life, don’t be a 
praise seeker. Help others build useful 
lives, create only the best, be enthusias- 
tic and efficient, and above all really 
have something to live for. 
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Keys to Interpret Financial News 
(From page 648) 


read only the general news and the 
editorials. 

At a time when some of our outstand- 
ing editorial writers were solemnly as- 
suring the public that there would be 
no war, the financial news to those who 
could interpret its significance was fly- 
ing plenty of danger signals. Probably 
it is the memory of this fact that makes 
the markets so sensitive to war scares 
now. 

The markets talk with money and in 
this practical world the so-called smart 
money is usually on the prevailing side. 

Reading your financial section intel- 
ligently can afford you as much, if not 
more, information than thousands of 
personal agents scattered throughout 
the world could supply you. 

Let us take a look at some of these 
barometers which hold so much signifi- 
cance for those who can read them. 
First we may note the daily grain and 
other commodity market reports. In 
this connection such indexes as the 
Associated Press index on 35 important 
wholesale commodities afford a guide as 
to the trend of spot commodity prices. 
The Dow-Jones futures index will give 
you some clew as to the present apprais- 
al business and speculative interests are 
placing on the future commodity price 
outlook. 

The stock and bond daily averages 
such as those of The New York Times, 
Dow-Jones, Standard Statistics or the 
Associated Press will keep you posted 
on the general trend of security prices. 
Not only the market chartists and an- 
alysts but the average person can by 
habitually glancing at the market aver- 
ages keep fairly well informed on the 
trend of stock and bond prices. 

The New York Stock Exchange daily 
statistics as to volume of trading and 
odd-lot sales are worth at least a casual 
glance. Volume of trading is impor- 
tant as a gauge of current business sen- 
timent and as a significant factor when 
the market is moving up or down. When 
volume indicates stagnant markets or 
when markets are declining, there is 
little likelinood of any real activity in 
the new capital markets. The impor- 
tance of vigorous new capital markets 
with respect to the welfare of our gen- 
eral economy has been well demonstrat- 
ed in the failure of any recent recovery 
movement to be long sustained. 

A great many market followers pay 
attention to the odd-lot sales and pur- 
chases on the theory that the public is 
usually buying at the wrong time or 
selling at the wrong time. Whether this 
is true or not, some such relationship 
between odd-lot dealings and market 
trends appears to exist. 

Currently the Treasury position and 
its financing deals are worthy of close 
attention. The type and acceptance 
of the latter may furnish an important 
clew as to any probable change in in- 
terest rates. The daily report on the 


things the excess of expenditures over 
receipts for the fiscal year, the working 
balance, the gross debt and gold assets. 

Corporate financing news should be 
scanned carefully. We should watch 
its volume and its type, and particular- 
ly note whether it represents refunding 
gr new capital going into enterprise. 

The action of the foreign exchange 
market is particularly important today, 
and we should make a daily “must” of 
watching what the dollar is doing 
against the principal currencies. 

If pound sterling gives evidence of 
taking the toboggan we know that 
storms are probably indicated for the 
business world. A coming European 
crisis or growing concern over the fis- 
cal position of the British Government 
might be the underlying cause. In any 
event the fate of pound sterling is so 
interlinked with world commodity 
prices, and with the welfare of large 
areas of the world producing raw com- 
modities, that we should keep our eye 
on it in these uncertain times. 

Stabilization funds may temporarily 
counteract forces of decline but they 
cannot be expected to withstand pres- 
sure indefinitely. The forward foreign | 
exchange rates now are more sensitive | 
than the spot rates and the spread be- 
tween the two may signalize important 
developments in the offing. 


Treasury status shows among other , 


Call money rates, formerly a major | 
barometer, have been relegated to the 


background thus far in this era of 
managed economics. 

We can make note Tuesdays of the 
steel operating rate as reported by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, for 
such a basic industry as steel holds 
far-reaching implications for all busi- 
ness and industry. 

Reports on the Federal Reserve 
Board’s production index announced 
monthly, weekly commodity indexes of 
the National Fertilizer Association and 
General Motors-Cornell world commod- 
ity index should be followed. Any price 
changes in the non-ferrous metals | 
should be noted. 

The weekly statement of banks in 101 
leading cities which appears normally 
on Tuesday is important in revealing 
trends in loans and investments of the 
banks and particularly in deposits, the 
fluctuations of the demand deposits giv- 
ing a good clew to the nation’s money 
supply. 

The average American may feel that 
foreign trade is a minor factor in our 
domestic welfare but the simple fact is | 
that the existence or absence of ex- | 
ports equal to 10 per cent of our total 
production usually spells the difference | 
between prosperity and hard times. It 
is well to keep that fact in mind when 
you read the monthly foreign trade re- | 
ports. 

Those particularly interested in com- | 
modities should watch for the reports | 
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joy a winter va- 
cation in the 
famous Sunshine 
City—resort cen- 
ter of the Gulf 
Coast, friendliest 
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showing the status of stocks of indus- 
trial commodities, copper, zinc, lead, 
etc, 

Items pertaining to corporate news 
and activities may or may not have 
broader significance than that pertain- 
ing to an individual company or in- 
dustry. 

Earnings and dividends are impor- 
tant but must be weighed always with 
respect to future prospects. We must 
always allow for what is, after all, 
merely so much water over the dam. 
We see where X Corporation made $2 
a share on its common stock in 1938 but 
we must always keep in mind the ques- 
tion: What are its prospects for the 
coming quarter, the coming year? 

In outlining these various reports 
and their publication dates in morning 
newspapers I trust that I have at least 
made clear that the compilation of the 
financial section represents something 
more than a mass of fnrelated statis- 
tical data. There is a clearly marked 
and definite routine and, moreover, a 
little study will show how most of these 
reports have either a direct or indirect 
bearing on each other. 

With a little study you can familiar- 
ize yourself with the various key indi- 
cators to the business and financial con- 
ditions of the country. In this connec- 
tion I suggest that if you have not al- 
ready done so that you make at least 
a brief study of the theory of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Few persons ever successfully play 
the stock market on a short swing, in- 
and-out basis, but many of them do 
accumulate neat sums in knowing when 
and what to buy and when and what to 
sell according to whether we are in a 
low or high point of the business cycle. 

Not only in stocks but in commodity 
and in real estate purchases and sales, 
and in timing such operations as to 
when to start in business, when to ex- 
pand and when to contract, you will 
find attention to the course of the busi- 
ness cycle highly important and profita- 
ble. 

In the topsy-turvy world we find our- 
selves in today I am not implying that 
any one theory or group of theories on 
economics or the markets can be ac- 
cepted as the open door to business 
or financial success. But a broad un- 
derstanding of the ebb and flow of eco- 
nomic forces and an interpretation of 
current indicators of the major direc- 
tion in which they are moving, will at 
least afford you a foundation for judg- 
ment to the end that your decisions 
should be right at least more often than 
they are wrong. 

A professor of one of the local uni- 
versities, several years ago when some 
of the political prophets were predict- 
ing the end of the business cycle, called 
me up asking me if in an article I had 
written, I really believed that it were 
impossible to iron out the peaks and 
valleys of the business cycle. I told 
him that I did not think it was impos- 
sible but that I certainly did not think, 
and this was back in 1936 when on the 
surface times looked fairly bright, that 


the present efforts to iron out the peaks 
and valleys of the business cycle would 
be successful. 

One reason is that until you educate 
enough of our people into understand- 
ing and interpreting business funda- 
mentals and forces, the swings from 
prosperity peaks to depression depths 
will continue more or less violent. As 
it is there is too much optimism at the 
peaks and too much pessimism at the 
bottoms. We need to strike a happy 
balance between these two extremes. 

The Los Angeles Times financial sec- 
tion (and the same observation may be 
made for a majority of the daily press) 
is endeavoring to perform its function 
of disseminating as much of such basic 
news as possible. The more readers 
we can get to read and to understand 
what are the fundamentals of business 
economics, the easier our task in bring- 
ing the nation back to a sound recovery 
will be. The crackpot plans and the 
panaceas will have fewer followers. 

This is not to imply that certain 
changes and adjustments in our econom- 
ic system may not be necessary from 
time to time. But when a change is 
desirable, better results will likely be 
obtained if the change is made with a 
clear understanding of fundamental 
business economics by a majority of the 
public. 

Kiwanis and like organizations can 
do much to stimulate more interest in 
business economics. 

On Wednesdays the American Pe- 
troleum Institute Weekly report on 
crude oil and gasoline production is 
published. The statistical position of 
this industry holds national importance. 
However, too much emphasis should not 
be placed on weekly fluctuations instead 
of the major trends. 

On Thursdays the weekly survey of 
the Iron Age gives an authoritative 
report on the status of the steel indus- 
try and the scrap steel price trend, 
while the Edison Electric Institute 
weekly report on the production of elec- 
tric energy in the United States re- 
veals the trends in the key power in- 
dustry. 

On Fridays appear the weekly car- 
loadings report of the Association of 
American Railroads, the Federal Re- 
serve System Weekly report, Dun & 
Bradstreet’s weekly report on bank 
clearings in 22 leading cities and brok- 
ers’ loans. The carloadings report is 
broken down into major classifications. 

Comparisons with the preceding week 
and a year ago are made. In this as in 
other reports seasonal trends must be 
taken into consideration. 

An increase in carloadings is one of 
the earliest signs of the approach of 
prosperous times, while on the other 
hand they may be maintained for a con- 
siderable period after prosperity is ac- 
tually on the wane. This reflects the 
filling of orders filed before the down- 
swing sets in. 

Carloadings in the late 20’s in active 
seasons ran 1,000,000 and higher week- 
ly. In the depression they dropped off 
in 1932 to as low as 417,000 and aver- 
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aged 543,000 or about half of the week- 
ly figures in the predepression years. 

While there has been an improve- 
ment since the depth of the great de- 
pression, still the carloadings have re- 
mained well under those in 1929-28, the 
average weekly total for 1936 being 
692,000; for 1937, 729,000, and for 1938, 
586,000. In this year the weekly aver- 
age for January was 576,000 and for 
February 574,000, March 600,000, April 
557,000, May 593,000, and June 620,000. 
In 1928 the average weekly figure was 
993,000; in 1929, 1,014,000 and even 
1930 with an average weekly total of 
879,000 was well above 1937, the best 
year we have had since the great de- 
pression. 

The year 1931, with an average week- 
ly total of 716,000, was only 13,000 be- 
low the 1937 figure of 729,000. Unless 
the weekly carloadings keep climbing 
over the 600,000 weekly mark to 700,000 
or higher, the prospects for the current 
recovery will be limited. 

On a monthly basis, carloading fig- 
ures may be advantageously read with 
those for railroad earnings to measure 
general business activity as well as for 
indications of what is behind the mar- 
ket price of railroad stocks and bonds. 
So important is the railroad’s contribu- 
tion to the national economy that it 
is sometimes called our 20 per cent 
industry. They normally buy 20 per 
cent of our steel, our coal, our fuel oil 
and our lumber. 

The Federal Reserve System report 
may be watched for increases or de- 
creases in the several items in the total 
reserve credit, the monetary gold stock, 
Treasury currency, member bank re- 
serve balances, money in circulation, 
Treasury cash, Treasury deposits with 
the Federal Reserve Bank and non- 
member deposits and other Federal ac- 
counts, 

The government’s deficit financing 
and the huge inflow of gold are factors 
in the record lendable excess reserves 
of the banks which this report shows 
weekly. The Federal Reserve weekly 
statement of condition also lists assets, 
liabilities and capital accounts and the 
reserve ratio. 

Brokers’ loans in the roaring 20’s once 
held a major role among the barome- 
ters. They still hold significance but 
not to the extent they formerly did. 
Any substantial change, however, is 
worthy of inquiry as to the reason. 

On Saturdays the Dun & Bradstreet 
weekly trade reviews, both local and 
national, and Ward’s motor car out- 
put report for the week appear. These 
are important. The motor industry, 
like the railroads, ties into the prosper- 
ity or depression of so many other in- 
dustries that its production rate is 
always significant. 

On Sundays the Associated Press 
weekly business and industrial review 
out of Washington appears with the 
Associated Press weekly index of in- 
dustrial activity, seasonally adjusted, 
which affords a ready barometer to the 
production trends in automobiles, steel, 
cotton manufacturing, electric power 
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output, residential building and carload- 
ings. The item headed “The Week in 
Finance” lists the latest weekly figures 
of principal business statistics. 

Not to be overlooked are certain 
monthly reports such as local bank 
debits, crop and foreign trade reports 
and business failures; also department 
store and chain store sales reports as 
well as the Census Bureau reports on 
sales of independent retail stores. 

National bank debit totals, reported 
weekly, afford a highly sensitive barom- 
eter of business activity as 90 per cent 
of the nation’s business transactions is 
effected through checks. National in- 
come, farm income, factory employment 
and payrolls also are important gauges 
of the state of the national economy. 

The government crop reports, as they 
come along, give various clews to the 
farm position. The monthly foreign 
trade reports also are worth studying. 
Broadly speaking, no era of great pros- 
perity is likely to greet us so long as 
foreign trade is not experiencing a 
strong revival. 

Apparently the world is now facing 
the prospect of one of the most gigantic 
and bitter trade wars it has ever wit- 
nessed. The totalitarian states are 
rapidly extending their economic dom- 
ination over important trade areas and 
sources of raw material. Their barter 
systems and their low cost production 
due to the fact that their workers work 
long hours at relatively low wages, are 
powerful forces to be reckoned with. 


Gold With Holes in It 


(From page 651) 
tive of the Marty organization, is an 
active Kiwanian and to him we 
indebted for first-hand information 





are | 


and inspection of cheesemaking facili- 


ties. 

Briefly, here is what happens when 
they make Swiss cheese in the Marty 
factory. The general process is the 
same everywhere. 

A batch of 3000 pounds of selected 
milk is placed in a huge, shining copper 
kettle. The temperature is 92 to 96 
degrees Fahrenheit and it has been 
standardized to make cassein more 
nearly equal to fat content. This 3000 
pounds of milk is curdled at once by 
the addition of rennet. Then comes a 
man with a pitcher and from the 
pitcher he pours “lactobacillus bulgari- 
cus” or “starter.” This is the “eye- 
forming”’ bacteria culture. At the Marty 
plant they have their own bacteria cul- 
ture, the present culture having an 
unbroken “lineage”? of over twelve 
years. 
ing. The curd is comminuted or ‘cut’ 
with a tool known as a “Swiss harp,” 
then heated with stirring continued and 
reaching a temperature of 128 to 135 
degrees in thirty to forty minutes. Ex- 
cess moisture is thus expelled. The 
three thousand pounds of milk have 





proximately two hundred pounds. The 


curd is now cooled by circulating ice | 


cold water and when sufficiently firm it 
is removed to a hoop and pressed, 
where it remains for twenty-four hours 
and is turned several times in order to 
assure the formation of a firm rind. 
The wheel of curd is then immersed in 
a super-saturated brine bath where it 
remains three to five days for thorough 
salting through absorption. The wheel 
is turned frequently and salt is rubbed 
into the exposed surface by hand. They 
do not hurry things in making cheese. 
From the brine bath the wheel goes 
into a special cold room to firm up the 
rind and body before eye formation. 

Eye forming is the next step. The 
wheel is placed in a warm room where 
a temperature of 78 to 80 degrees is 


maintained year in and year out, Fer- | 


mentation produces the eyes. (More of 
that later.) After the proper eye de- 
velopment has been accomplished the 
wheel is transferred to curing cellars 
(sixty degrees) to slow down and sub- 
sequently end the action of the ripen- 
ing bacteria. High humidity in these 
rooms prevents shrinkage. Flavoring 


i] Ew streamlined Pasmaster— just what everyman 
needs. No fumbling for your passes—just snap open 
your Pasmaster and they all show; each under separate 
celluloid face, protected from dirt and wear. Patented 
windows enable you to show 4, 8 or more passes, member- 
ship cards, etc. Has 2 roomy pockets for cards, checkbook 
or memoranda. Large currency fold. Made of high grade 
genuine black CALFSKIN. Tough—durable. Has beau- 
tiful soft texture—all silk stitched. Expertly finished. 
1-10 14-K Gold Corners and Snap. Size 3 in. x6 in. closed. 
Fits flat in pocket. You can’t wear out a Pasmaster. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


| Ifnot thoroughly satisfied after 2 weeks’ trial, your money 


The third operation is interest- 


FREE to KIWANIANS! 


now been reduced to curd weighing ap- | 


will be cheerfully refunded. Name, address and fraternal 
emblem engraved tn 22-K Gold FREE. ($1.50 extra value!) 





Black calfskin, 6 swi- . 
vel key case—Gold En- 
graved—included FREE 
with orders for 2 Pas- 
masters (your selec- 
tion). Get extra one for 
a gift or combine order 
with that of a friend. 

A $2 value FREE! 
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PASS CASE, BILL FOLD, CARD CASE, MEMO 
[WE TRUST KIWANIS! 


Name of Secretary.............. 
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Christmas 
GREETINGS 


for President or Secretary of 
Kiwanis Clubs. 
+ 


Birthday Greetings for Kiwanians 
— 
Desk Calendar for Incoming President 
To send to members 
+ 


Samples sent on request 


C HARTMAN Co MPANY 
Chillicothe, Ohio 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
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LANDON & WARNER, Dept. P-39 
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Your President has given 
you his time for the past 
year and would value a 
memento such as the 
watch charm or ring illus- 
trated. Recipient’s name and Club 
name appear on reverse side of charm. 
Ring has title, time of service, Ciub 
name and recipient’s initial carved 





into the stone. 10K gold charm $7.50, 
Gold filed charm 50, 10K ring 
$21.00. 


Place order through Kiwanis 
International or direct from 


Cc. K. Grouse Company, 
Bruce Avenue, 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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ANNUAL ROLL CALL 
of the 
American Red Cross 
November 11-30, 1939 


This Roll Call is one of the most vital 
in the history of this great American relief 
organization. 

A bigger membership is essential if our 
Red Cross is to discharge its relief obliga- 
tions abroad and at the same time carry 
on its broad peace-time program at home. 

In the following statement, Bennett O. 
Knudson, President of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, asks Kiwanians in the United States 
to puseest the American Red Cross Roll 
Call: 

“America looks to the Red Cross as the Na- 
tion's official ae A yy agency. Time and 
time again — 7 year, as in previous 
youre, this organ ration 4 justified its unique 
8s . 

“We are all one with the scenes of the 
Red Cross of — flying after the New 
England hurricane, ,~ & floods, the 
Charleston tornado w seores of lesser catas- 

- We realize, teo, that disaster relief is 
= the only humanitarian service performed by 
the American Red Nhe 


“You be assured that as in the past in- 
dividual K wentana in the United States will 
— te Le penser Red Cross by 


Tin ooh. ta at the next annual 
Roll Call, November | * 











| salt is again rubbed on by hand and 
the 200-pound wheel is turned daily. 
Then it goes to the aging room, where 
it is kept from four to six months. 
Then it goes to market. 
Swiss cheese selling and marketing is 
| a skittish sort of a thing. Plenty of 
gamble. Some sections want big eyes, 
some want small, some want great thick 
cheeses, some want comparatively thin 
million 


ones. It’s a business where a 
dollars can be tied up very easily. A 
cheese is worth approximately fifty 


dollars. To compete with imported 
Swiss is difficult, for from Switzerland 
comes only the very choicest of their 
product. The less choice is used locally. 
Wisconsin-made Swiss must all go on 
the market and there are naturally dif- 
ferent grades. Swiss cheese quality is 
different every month of the year. Mon- 
roe’s rather yellow, fine quality cheese 
from pasture-fed cattle’s milk must 
| compete with white imported Swiss 
produced from milk from fodder-fed 
cattle. But someone some time or 
other got to expect the best imported 
would be white and with a certain type 
of holes. Cheese with a certain eye 
| formation is wanted in New York but 
not wanted in Pittsburgh. Chicago 
wants still a different pattern. 

“The Eyes Have It” could be a Swiss 
cheese slogan. No story of Swiss 
cheesemaking could be complete with- 
out an explanation of what makes the 
holes. Subject of many a jest and 
joke, the holes in Swiss cheese are seri- 
ous business to producers of it. The 
holes of course are ‘“‘eyes’’ and the for- 
mation not only has a lot to do with 
| appearance but also with its taste and 
| texture. 

Earlier in this article we noted that 
eye forming takes place in a room be- 
tween 78 and 80 degrees. The interior 
fermentation process, with the bacteria 
playing their wholesome part, produces 
the gas and eyes and contributes to the 
flavor. Cheesemakers know by thump- 
ing the sides of the wheels how the eye 
development is progressing. Doesn’t 
sound reasonable but they do. The flat 
sides and edges of the wheel also bulge 
when proper eye formation goes on in- 
side. Here is Kiwanian Odell’s formal 
explanation of how the holes come to 
| be in a Swiss cheese: 

*“Much like yeast causes bread dough 
| to rise, bacteria in the pressed curd of 
| a big Swiss cheese get in their good 
work while the cheese is on shelves in 
| a@ warm curing room. The carbon di- 
| oxide produced by these organisms 
gradually accumulates to cause bub- 
bles in the ‘meat’ of the cheese, gradu- 
ally expanding the big wheel until its 
| sides bulge slightly and it is said to 
have ‘opened up.’ The organisms not 
| only cause bubbles which are ‘eyes’ 
| when the big cheese is cut but they also 
| help produce the pleasant hazelnut fla- 
vor characteristic of Swiss cheese.” 
No story of Monroe’s Swiss cheese- 
making people would be complete with- 
out a mention of Limburger, the 
Cheese with Personality Plus. The day 
| we were in Monroe announcement was 





| made that there was a possibility of 
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deodorizing Limburger. A lot of folks 
we saw didn’t think so much of the 
idea. After all, Limburger without its 
personality might not mean much. The 
personality anyhow is on the surface. 
It is hydrogen sulphide and it is on the 
rind, so remove the rind and there you 
are, as Editor Odell says, you “have a 
dairy product of rare mellowness— 
smooth, rich, nutritive and highly bene- 
ficial to the gastric processes in the 
human system.” We thought the edi- 
tor was maybe a little bit prejudiced 
and we welcomed an invitation to visit 
a Limburger factory, a little one-man 
factory that has operated for at least 
forty years. Everything connected with 
cheese production is so clean and odor- 
less that we were not surprised to find 
the little factory as spick and span as 
a prize winning home economics kitch- 
en. We were surprised there was no 
odor. We were surprised when we 
found that Limburger can be no 
stronger than, for instance, real zippy 
brick cheese. And this is the way they 
make it. The finest of milk is required. 
The milk is placed in vats, treated to 
rennet at a temperature of 94. During 
the making of the curd and whey the 
heat is increased to 98. The manufac- 
turing process requires an hour and a 
half. The temperature is not nearly 
so high as that used in making Swiss 
cheese (130 in that process) and is not 
sufficient to kill off many of the milk’s 
organisms, allowing them to live to give 
the cheese its special characteristics 
as it ripens. The heat does expel excess 
moisture and after this is accomplished 
the curd is put into moulds and the 
whey drains off. Acid is produced in 
the curd and this is only neutralized 
after a considerable lapse of time. The 
ripening process starts at the surface 
and works inward by degrees. Cheeses 
are rubbed frequently with salty water. 
The yield is between ten and fourteen 
pounds per hundred pounds of milk. 
Cheeses are small, around one and two 
pounds. 

They can joke all they want to about 
the holes in Swiss cheese and the odor 
that is Limburger but in Monroe, Wis- 
consin, there are fifty Kiwanians work- 
ing to make the 1940 Cheese Day the 
greatest event in the county’s history. 

Kiwanis does pretty well in the 
cheese industry, being the dominant 
service club in the “cheese capitals,” 
Plymouth, the “American Cheese Cap- 
ital of the World,” and in Monroe, 
“The Swiss Cheese Capital of the 
U.S.A.”’ And the makers of Limburger 
arise to say that Monroe also is 


“The Limburger Cheese Capital of the 
World.” 
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No Restrictions on Travel to Canada | 


LTHOUGH there has been an out- 
break of war in Europe, involv- 
ing Canada and the British 

Empire, these hostilities will not affect 


present regulations regarding tourist 
travel from the United States to 
Canada. This announcement is made 


by D. Leo Dolan, Chief of the Canadian 
Travel Bureau in a special statement 
issued to clear up this particular point. 
The bulletin further states: 

No new restrictions of any kind have 
been imposed, or are likely to be im- 
posed, on the personal entry of tourists 
from the United States into Canada. 
In other words, tourist traffic may flow 
as freely as heretofore across the 
border between the United States and 
Canada despite the conditions which 
have been brought about as a result of 
war in Europe. Citizens of enemy 
countries will, naturally, be subject to 
restrictions but these will not affect in 
the slightest the movement of tourists 
from friendly or neutral countries, who 
will continue to be welcomed as they 
have been in the past. 

In addition, special provision has 
been made to avoid inconvenience to 
tourists from United States or abroad 
in the regulations of the Foreign Ex- 


‘change Control Board set up by the 


Canadian Government for the purpose 
of regulating and controlling transac- 
tions in foreign exchange and foreign 
trade. 

In the ordinary course of trade, 
licenses for the export or import of 
goods, currencies, and securities must 
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Management, 
Acts 


Ownership, 
Required by the 
1912, 


Statement of the 
Circulation, Etc., 
of Congress of August 24, 

and March 3, 1933 


OF THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1939. 
State of Illinois } 

County of Cook § ** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Merton S. Heiss, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of THE KIWANIS MAG- 
AZINE, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 8, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 
520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Fred 
C. W. Parker, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
Managing Editor, Merton S. Heiss, 520 No. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, lll.; Business Managers, 
Merton S. Heiss, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, 
Il 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpor- 
ation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 


be obtained. In the case of tourists, 
however, they may bring into or take 
out of Canada, without license, their 
automobiles, personal effects, tourists’ 
outfits, such as, cameras, golf clubs, 
camp equipment, fishing tackle, guns 
and rifles, etc., and, in addition, other 
goods to a value not exceeding $100 in 
any month. American tourists may 
bring back, free of duty, into the 
United States, Canadian goods to the 
value of $100. 

Further, a tourist may bring into or 
take out of Canada an amount not ex- 
ceeding $100 in Canadian, United 
States, or foreign currency, in any one 
month without any permit or license. 
If the amount being brought in ex- | 
ceeds $100, he must obtain at the time 
of his entry to Canada a certificate in 
Form P. of the amount brought in. This 
certificate, which is obtained, without 
charge, from the Customs Official at 
the port of entry, must be produced 
when the tourist leaves Canada and 
will permit him to take back an equiva- 
lent amount of money in Canadian, 
United States, or foreign exchange. 

In other words, a tourist may, under 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board 


regulations, bring any amount of 
money into Canada but he may not 
take out a greater amount than he 


brought in. The object of this regula- 
tion is to prevent anyone from taking 
out of the country the proceeds of the 
sales of securities or other things, 
which may only be done under license 
issued by the Control Board. 


must be given.) Kiwanis International, 520 
No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Bennett O. Knud- 
son, President, Ist Nat’l Bank Blidg., Albert 
Lea., Minn.; Charles S. Donley, Vice President, 
Dravo Bldg., 300 Penn Ave., oye Pa. ; 
Robert J. Pritti, Vice President, C. P. 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada; W. Eugene Wolent’ 
M.D., 704 Bankers Trust Bldg., Des Moines, 
Ia.; Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary, 520 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
MERTON S. HEISS, 
Business Manager. 
day of October, 1939. 
GEO. A. SEYFER 
(SEAL) (My commission expires Jan. 5, 1943.) 


; Bldg., 


No. | 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th | 
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The Perfect 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


For the 
Executive 






A private office 
file especially 
designed for the 
desk-side use of 
the Executive 
having many 
interests. An 
ideal Christmas 
gift for others 
—a perfect gift 
to send your- 
self, 


All Important Papers at Your 
. . 
Finger Tips 

Private correspondence—personal accounts and 
records—vital statistics on your business— 
personal bills, policies—ideas—new confidential 
plans—as well as all pending material required 
for frequent reference—thoroughly organized 
and ready for instant use. No lost papers— 
no delay—quick action without waiting. A 
clear desk and a clear mind for immediate prob- 
lems or work. The greatest time saver ever 
offered busy men or women. A special index 
to suit every need of the business or profes- 
sional man is available. 


Read Without Removing! 
Automatic expanding file drawers afford instant 
visibility and access without removing papers 
from fi from desk. Top is 
flush with desk when closed—slides into ver- 
tical position behind file when open. Available 
in legal or letter size at prices made possible 
by large production. 

FREE Send name at once for descriptive 
circular and price list. 


Automatic File & Index Co. 
629 West Washington Street, Dept. 19N, CHICAGO, ILL. 








2 4 5 





May fair 


RAISE MONEY 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 


of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 











HELLO MR. SECRETARY 


No. 98 Club Supply Catalog just 
off the press. New items — New 
prices. See what we offer before you 
buy. Get your copy now. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 











COLORED MINIATURES 


@ A colored miniature of your wife, daughter, or 
baby would look well on your desk. If you have a 
from 








good size, 1 can work 
that. 


i specialize in these miniatures. Write for Details 


ROGERS CROCKER 


portrait of any 


31S Huron Ave. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
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| 
SPEECHES" 9 
Speech on an subject 


“P iblic Speaking Instruction Digest,’ #1. “Oh. 
Handbook"’ with Instant ‘Par iamentary 
i 


12 volumes, for 


OKES Humor Encyclopedie. 
speakers alesman’s Joke Book, 


$1. Stag Night Biortes . $1. 


STUNTS—PLAYS )'0:'.°"}, "ig 

Stunts, adies 
Night Program, $5. Plays, Minstrel sewae Book 
Reviews 





Wational Reference Library ones 
20 it enone en | 













Here's today’s biggest = 30 
EMEA TR vaiuc—the 1940 TELE) 
14 SION-ADAPTED Sidwest DAYS 
—at sensationally low fac 
TUBE tory-to-you price. Exciting TRIAL 
fa TSS ELAS foreign reception Absolute & 
Ay satisfaction guarantees on 
PRESENT CABINET money-back basis gene . EASY 
postcard for FREE 940 Ip M 
catalog. (User-agents make aes 
easy extra money!) a 





‘ See Midwest's Answer to TRADE-INS! 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
| 91-c 


DEFT CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 

and be guaranteed an evening of 

laughter and entertainment. Terms 

very reasonable. ite 

Axel W. Christensen 

306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Or Telephone Harrison 5670 


















Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog "F” 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc¢ 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL 





ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 


atalog. 

FREE “ Write for “y frost illustrated book 

wt course in liter- 
ature. The lie a, of 300,000 hook 
lovers. The _ answer to your Christmas gift 
problem, FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. K9, 1255 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 








Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H.M.HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 

Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 

Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 

Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


National Webel Meee recast nen I 




















| ually 


Trustee and Mrs. Holman 
Announce Birth of 
Daughter 


Some hundreds of telegrams come 
into Kiwanis International headquar- 
ters each day. It’s pretty safe to assert 
that on Tuesday, October 10, there was 
one telegram that was more than us- 
enthusiastically dispatched and 
certainly very cordially received. The 
telegram announced the birth of a baby 
daughter to Dr. and Mrs. Charles D. 
Holman, St. Louis. International Trus- 
tee and Mrs. Holman are well known 
throughout the entire organization. 
Mrs. Holman attended the Interna- 
tional Convention at Boston last sum- 
mer, 


Agriculture 

(From page 663) 
courses, training schools, summer 
camps, conventions and other similar 
| educational meetings. 


Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, refere “" — * ge al, mechan- | 
ical. children’s books | at guaranteed 
savings. Send card oon ‘for “Clarkson" s 1940 





| Ridge, 


4. Joint meetings of Kiwanis clubs 
with members of 4-H clubs and other 
groups and their parents. This may 
be a picnic or basket social with the 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Kiwanis club furnishing the drink and 
ice cream or sandwiches. The pro- 
gram should be largely recreational. 

5. Personal assignment of 4-H Club 
members, Future Farmers and others 
to Kiwanis members who will keep in 
touch with them. 

6. Personal visits to 4-H Club mem- 
bers and others and participation in 
special tours of observation. 

7. Meeting with local youth groups 
in their regular meetings. 

8. Sponsoring training schools for 
leaders of rural youth groups. 

9. Furnishing seeds, plants, trees, 
poultry, livestock and other materials 
for 4-H Club members and Future 
Farmers. 

10. Awarding of prizes and trophies 
to farm boys and girls doing outstand- 
ing work. 

11. Loaning money to boys and girls 
for the purchase of livestock and other 
equipment needed in carrying on their 
projects. Where seeds and breeding 
stock are furnished to club members 
the plan of having them return a part 
of the product or offspring for other 
farm boys and girls has been followed 
by some clubs. 

12. Sponsoring of shows, 
sale of club stock, etc. 


contests, 





Jn Memoriam 








Henry A. Dormeyer, past governor 


of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
died October 3 at his home in Park 
Illinois. He was 53 years old 
and a native of Merrill, Wisconsin. Be- 
sides his widow he is survived by two 


_ children. 


Henry Dormeyer’s Kiwanis history 
was an interesting one. He was active 
from the very beginning of his mem- 
bership and filled many important of- 
fices. He joined the Kiwanis Club of 
Lakeview, Chicago, in 1923, was dis- 


trict trustee in 1925, 
club in 1926, district secretary during 
1929 and 1930, district governor in 
1931 and was a member in 1931-32 of 
the International Committee on Classi- 
fication and Membership. For many 
years he was active in the Ravenswood 
Presbyterian Church and later in the 
Community Church of Park Ridge. He 
was a Mason. In addition to his interest 
in Kiwanis he was active in many civic 
enterprises. He was on the Board of 
Management of the Lincoln-Belmont 
Y.M.C.A. 


president of his 


Dr. A. E. Reed, Larned, Kansas, past 
president. 


Arthur E. McClary, Malone, New 
York, past president. 
Ernest E. Fondren, Port Arthur, 


Texas, president. 


Fred N. Horton, Ingersoll, Ontario, 
past president. 
Claude J. Miller, Ecorse, Michigan, 


past president. 
Thomas L. Miller, 
nia, past president. 
Dr. Charles A. Brown, 
Alabama, past president. 
Vernon G. Henderson, Fresno, 
fornia, immediate past president. 
Emil D. Hacke, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, immediate past president. 
Patrick F. Kielty, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, past president. 
Henry J. Rogers, Racine, Wisconsin, 
died recently. He was district treas- 
urer for ten years. 


Downey, Califor- 
Birmingham, 


Cali- 
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ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 





Of great value to sec- 
retaries and committee 
chairmen in connection 
with the development 
of club plans for a high- 
er attendance average. 





OUT OF THE DOG HOUSE 


Your tenancy of that canine 
menage is not yet a bone of 
contention so show up at the 
next Kiwanis meeting and find 
out how good a well done 
piece of the fatted calf will 
taste. 
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Sold only in 
sets of 10 two 
color cards of 
each of the 
12 designs (120 


cards) for 


$1.00 


post-paid. 





UP IN THE App 


Y 

— absence hes 

ae recent meeting. 
the Kiwanis clue, 


reason 
lar at. 


SEND ORDERS TO 








These are new designs 
furnished because the 
demand for the first 
set brought about un- 
expectedly early deple- 
tion of stocks. Same 
prices and conditions. 


easily bs tr 
@ 


t ‘ 
wu cont sti] 
‘wa e 

igs Mees, 9° him dolens 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





| ington to F. D. R. 





$i EACH! 
plates. 
these books will be available at $1. 
binding cloth at present prices expires Jan. |. 


coupon below which books you wish us to send you for FREE EXAMINATION! 
Read as many as you want—pay ONLY for those you keep! 


Not publishers’ overstocks. Not books that didn’t sell. 
handsomely-bound editions of modern best-sellers of Fiction, Biography, 
Adventure, History, the Arts, Music, Drama, Science, Sports. ONLY 

The exact, unexpurgated texts—printed from the original, first-edition 
Check this list over AT ONCE—hbecause we cannot guarantee how long 
Paper prices are going up. 


Which of These 44 Best-Sellers 


Originally Published at Prices up to $6.00 


Do You Want for Only 


These are all 


Our contract for 
SEND NO MONEY! Encircle in 








Each? 


All full library size, 
51%4"x8%” — not little 
pocket volumes. Hand- 
somely cloth-bound books 
you'll be proud to own! 
Many fully illustrated 
with photos, drawings. 


| How Many of These Did You Put Off Buying When They Cost up to $6 Each? 


144 MARY VEEN OF SCOTLAND 
* and the ISLES—sStefan Zweig. Superb 
biography of a Queen whose career was a storm 
center of European politics. Formerly $3. 


20 STORY OF PHILOSOPHY — wil 
* Durant. America's most famous mod- 
ern boo k—the epoch-making history of humans 
as great thinkers, from Socrates to John Dewey. 


Formerly 
121 THE BOOK OF AMERICAN PRES- 
* IDENTS—Zsse V. Hathaway. Inti- 
mate biog raphies of every President from Wash- 
Portraits of each by 8. B. 
Schaeffer, with facsimile signature. Formerly 
$2.50. 
46 THE STORY OF MANKIND— Hen- 
* drik W. van Loon, author of “The Arts.” 
An essential part of every home library. An ani- 
mated chronology of man’s progress. 188 illus. 
| Formerly $5. 
' 88 NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig. One of the 
* great books of all time—supreme biogra- 
phy of most thrilling figure in modern history. 
Formerly $3. ‘ 


174 THE BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
* «—Edited by Henry Marshall. Covers 
all business subjects—banking, law, letter writ- 
ing, arithmetic, advertising, selling, business 
English, credits, collections, etc. Formerly $5. 


27 HISTORY AND DESTINY OF THE 
| * JEWS—Josef Kastein. Biography of 
great and persecuted race which should be read 
by Jew and Gentile. Formerly $3.50. 


172 THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO 
* DA VINCI—Dmitri Merejkowski. Pro- 
claimed greatest novel ever written of Renais- 
sance and its strange genius who painted Mona 
Lisa, The Last Supper. Formerly $5. 


. 2 CLEOPATRA—Emil = Ludwig. The 
* world’s most bewitching, glamorous fig- 
ure. Cleopatra—the grande amoureuse of legend 
—the woman, lover, mother, warrior, queen. 
Formerly $3.50. 
34 GREAT SYMPHONIES: How to Rec- 
nd enize and R ber Them—Sig- 
mund Spaeth. New, easy way to increase enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of good music. 
192 PERSONAL HISTORY — Vincent 
* Sheean. The tempestuous background 
of his best selling ““Not Peace, But a Sword.” 
First and greatest book of historical journalism. 
Formerly $4. 
1 14 THIS IS MY STOR Y—leanor Roose- 
* elt, First Lady tells story of her life, 
childhood, marriage, motherhood, the White 
House. 42 rare photos. Formerly $3. 


96 WHY GROW OLD?—Frank 8S. Caprio, 
* M.D., and Owsley Grant, M.D. How to 
control your energy, glands, health, figure—sane, 
sensible advice for men on keeping young in 
mind and body. Formerly $2.50. 
85 GENGHIS KHAN— Harold Lamb. Half 
* the known world trembled before his 
thundering hordes—the scourge of civilization. 
Formerly $3.50. 
163 THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE—<S. G. 
* Tallentyre. With savage irony he 
lashed out at stupidity, injustice—crowded cen- 
turies of adventure into his literary and political 





124 STRATEGY IN HANDLING PEO- 
* PLE. By Webb and Morgan. “Key” 
methods used by successful men to sway others, 
win friends, gain ambitions. Formerly $3. 
35 NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE—Lillian 
* Eichler, Completely revised and brought 
up-to-date. 508 pages fully indexed. Eti- 
quette for dinners, dances, engagements, 
weddings, parties, visiting cards, correspond- 
ence, service of beverages, etc. Formerly $4. 
112 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
* FRANKLIN—A handsome new edi- 
tion of America's most famous, best-loved auto- 
biography. Illustrated in halftone. ONLY $1. 
57 THE BASIC THOUGHTS OF CON- 
7fe FUCIUS. THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
Ed. by Miles Menander Dawson. The teachings 
of this philosopher of ancient China are the 
basis of many of our modern doctrines. Here 
the immortal thoughts of Confucius are applied 
to our daily lives. ONLY $1. 
65 THE ROYAL ROAD TO ROMANCE 
© — Richard Halliburton. Reckless young 
romanticist tramps his way penniless to fascinat- 
ing corners of the earth. Formerly $5. 
145 LANCER AT LARGE—F. Yeats- 
© Brown. “Most absorbing book on 
India since his Lives of a Bengal Lancer."’—N. Y. 
imes. Formerly $2.75. 
181 THE BARBARY COAST— Herbert 
* Asbury. The sink-hole of vice that 
made San Francisco's underworld the most dan- 
gerous and most interesting spot in America. 
Formerly $3. 
67 HENRY VIII—Francis Hackett. Fa- 
* mous biography of lusty Bluebeard who 
plundered, bribed, intrigued to serve his own 
ends—and the intimate story of his six wives. 
Formerly $3. 
55 THE CONQUEST OF FEAR. By Basil 
© King. Has helped 200,000 overcome 
timidity, inferiority complex, fears of all kinds. 
Formerly $2. 
107 THE FRENCH QUARTER- Herbert 
* Asbury. Unflinching account of New 
Orleans in its notorious heyday—an informal, 
infamous, infectious history by famous author 
of “The Barbary Coast.'’ Formerly $3.50. 
90 ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Lord 
* wood. One of the great classics of mod- 
ern biography. Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman called it 
“the best single volume on the life of Lincoln."’ 
Formerly $3. 
95 POEMS IN PRAISE OF PRACTICAL- 
* LY NOTHING—Samuel Hoffenstein. 
Over 100,000 copies of these whimsical light 
verses have been sold. Dorothy Parker says: 
“Alone on a desert island, here's the book I 
wish to have along with me.'’ Formerly $2.00. 
152 FACTS AND FRAUDS IN WOM- 
* AN’S HYGIENE—R. L. Palmer and 
S. K. Greenberg, M.D. Fearless expose of mis- 
leading claims, dangers of various products for 
women. Like 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs and Skin 
Deep, it names names! Formerly $2. 
84 WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA— 
* Lowell Thomas. Exciting adventures of 
most mysterious figure of modern times revealed 
by famous radio commentator. Formerly $4. 
30 HOW TO WRITE LETTERS—¥w”. 0. 
* Crowther. Complete, correct guide to 
personal and business letter writing. Formerly 
$2. 


Charn- 


53 PRACTICAL AMATEUR PHOTOG-~ 
* RAPHY—William S. Davis. All about 
taking perfect pictures—from selecting subjects 
to mounting finished print. Formerly $2.75. 
99 THE GARDENER’S BED BOOK— 
* Richardson Wright, Editor of House and 

Garden. The perfect gift book for gardeners— 
old hands and beginners. Homey essays, gar- 
den philosophy, nature-lore, helpful garden hints 
for every day in the year. Formerly $2.50. 
191 HAVELOCK ELLIS ON LIFE AND 

° SEX Frank, simple discussion of 
facts and problems of deep interest to all men 
and women, by famous authority. Formerly $3. 
100 MARIE ANTOINETTE — Stefan 

© Zweig. Amazing story of “Let them 
eat cake’’ Queen whose life of frivolity, extrava- 
gance, scandal ended on guillotine. Formerly 
83 


50. 
89 STORY OF SECRET SERVICE — 
* Richard Wilmer Rowan. 33 centuries of 
intrigue, treachery, daring espionage—from 
a days to the Nazi Gestapo. Formerly 


50. 
71 FUN FOR THE FAMILY—VJerome 8. 
© Meyer. 1,000 ways to quicken your wits: 
word puzzles, party games, brain twisters, ana- 
grams, tricks, etc. A big volume of enjoyment 
for all. Formerly $1.95. 
116 THE BEST OF AMERICAN HU- 
* MOR—Edited by Joseph Lewis French. 
From Mark Twain to Benchley, from grins to 
guffaws—44 stories by 30 great humorists, over 
400 pages of laughs. Formerly $3.50. 
92 STANDARD BOOK OF FORMULAS 
° —H. Bennett. Make what you use— 
save money! Over 2,000 tested formulas: tooth 
powders, hair tonics, mouth washes, creams, 
polishes, etc. No scientific knowledge or equip- 
ment necessary. Formerly $2. 
156 LIFE IN THE MAKING—Dr. A. F. 
* Guttmacher. Eminent surgeon clearly 
explains sexual rhythms, sterility, sex determina- 
tion, abnormality. Illustrated. Formerly $2.75. 
154 MODERN SALESMANSHIP — J. 
* George Frederick. For every one who 
earns a living by selling products, services or 
ideas—masterful exposition of tested sales meth- 
ods. Formerly $4. 
150 LIFE OF BYRON—VJohn Drinkwater. 
* The passionate, misunderstood poet— 
one of the most violent, enigmatic, glamorous 
characters in literature. Formerly $5. 


24 DOCTORS ON HORSEBACK: Pio- 
* neers of American Medicine—James 
Thomas Flexner. The thrilling dramas of the 
men who pushed forward the frontiers of medi- 
cine with the frontiers of America. Formerly 


$2.75. 

B93 THE EPIC OF AMERICA—James 
® Truslow Adams. The best single vol- 

ume on American History in existence. A nar- 

rative which is truly epic in its sweep and un- 

flagging in its interest. Illustrated. Formerly 


$3.75. 

865 QUICK WAY TO BETTER GOLF— 
* Sam Snead. Greatest money winner in 

golf history shows you how to help yourself. 

Enlarged photographs of every grip, swing, shot, 

explained in brief, simple captions. Perfect for 


home study. 247 ACTION PHOTOS. Only 
$1.00. 








life. Formerly $6. 
eee 2e Bonet = |. cere. 
pt. Eighth Avenue, New City. 
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these are the biggest book values you ever saw, return 174 181 «*191~AS2SCS 
volumes and forget the matter. Otherwise, send us amount 
due, plus actual postage and packing charge. There is no 
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